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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
ORD SALISBURY and Sir Stafford Northcote spoke at a 
banquet in the Riding School of Knightsbridge Barracks 
on Wednesday,—the same place where Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury were féted when they brought back “ peace 
with honour” from Berlin,—to celebrate the acquisition of the 
mew Beaconsfield Club in Pall Mall. The Marquis of Salisbury 
tiercely attacked Mr. Gladstone for laying at the door of the 
Tories the responsibility for the troubles in the Transvaal, 
declaring that, when the Transvaal was annexed, the vast 
majority of its inhabitants wished for annexation,—not, indeed, 
the majority of the Boers, who were a mere handful, but of the 
native tribes inhabiting the same province. Lord Salisbury 
entirely ignored the true danger,—the danger of uniting the 
whole Dutch population of South Africa against us,—and pre- 
ferred to speak of the native populations as if all Governments 
should, in the first place, secure their interests, and place the 
interests of immigrant Europeans and their descendants quite 
in the second place. It is remarkable enough that, in relation 
to our policy in India, his views are precisely inverted, and that 
he denounces the Indian Government for not securing the 
interests of Anglo-Indians first and thinking of native interests 
only afterwards. 


Sir Stafford Northcote was very bland and frank. He 
regarded the fact that fresh primroses are frequently laid at the 
base of Lord Beaconsfield’s statue as absolute proof of the pro- 
found love of Londoners for that statesman’s memory. He 
attributed Mr. Gladstone’s triumph at the poll to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ability and unscrupulousness, by which he had produced 
on the mind of the people an impression as strong as it was 
“utterly false.” He pretended to be quite unable to under- 
stand how a Government that has spent five and a half millions 
more than its predecessor, though it has employed (say) fifteen 
millions more than its predecessor in the payment of debt, 
could be said to have been thriftier than its predecessor; and 
he confided to his Conservative friends his belief that Parlia- 
mentary obstruction, under proper circumstances, is no very 
great sin. He compared, indeed, his own party’s obstructive- 
ness to the obstructiveness of Leonidas and his Spartans at 
Thermopylx,—a comparison which assumes that a constitu- 
tional majority, returned deliberately by the nation, ought to be 
regarded as an alien host of foreign invaders. Sir Stafford 
Northcote will not soon hear the end of these frank admissions. 
He seems to have quite thrown off on Wednesday the disguise 
of moderation. 








The man Kelly, accused of a direct share in the murders in 
the Phoenix Park, about whom two juries in succession have dis- 
agreed, has been tried a third time, and convicted. He was 
the man selected to “ make sure,” while Brady made the first 
attack upon the victims. Out of thirty-six jurymen who 











in the three trials heard the evidence, only three doubted his 
guilt, and in the third of them the Judge pronounced the 
evidence irresistible. It was, moreover, supported by the con- 
fession of Delaney, made after he had been found guilty, and 
without hope of reward. On hearing his sentence, which was, 
of course, death, Kelly declared himself innocent of murder, 
probably from a belief that the man he stabbed was already 
dead, and there seems no doubt that he is one of those in 
whom national hatred has disordered the conscience till he does 
not think the assassination of the alien a crime. He is asserted 
on all hands to have lived a respectable life. Owing to his 
youth and good looks, his case has excited much more sympathy 
than Brady’s, and the foreman of the Jury has been already 
threatened with death; but even for Brady, there is much 
feeling. It is said that on Whit-Monday, the day originally 
fixed for his execution, the excursions universal in Ireland will 
be avoided, in order to show respect for the assassin. 


It is clear that the proceedings of the Dynamiteurs are ex- 
citing the anger of Americans. The Pennsylvanians have a 
terrible experience of Irish secret societies, the struggle with the 
Molly Maguires having been carried on in the mining district of 
their own State, and consequently the State Senate has passed 
a Bill prohibiting the manufacture and sale of explosives under 
severe penalties. It has been sent down to the Lower House. 
General Grant, also, who represents an immense party, has 
made a speech directly menacing the Irish. He condemns 
“adopted citizens of the Union ” for refusing to feel the obliga- 
tions placed upon them by their citizenship, and for claiming 
immunities not accorded to the native born, who, it must not be 
forgotten, by the latest census constitute 82 per cent. of the 
population of the Union. The greater journals are all favour- 
able to extradition if murder is proved, and even General Butler, 
who has been elected Governor of Massachusetts by the Irish 
vote only, asks that the immigration of paupers shall be 


stopped. He does not venture in the face of public feeling . 


to demand that the use of dynamite against the foreign friends 
of the Union shall be deemed praiseworthy, or even be pro- 
tected. It is stated that the party of violence are convinced that 
they have traitors in their midst, and are profoundly alarmed by 
the intimate knowledge which the British Government possesses 
of their plots. They suspect treachery, probably with justice, 
in very high quarters in their organisation. 





The Government Bill for securing compensation to agricul- 
tural tenants was brought forward on Thursday, but not till 
after one o’clock. Mr. Dodson, therefore, who has charge of the 
Bill, made only a descriptive speech, and there was no discus- 
sion, though Mr. Howard and Mr. Barclay contrived to intimate 
their disappointment with the measure. It is by no means a 
revolutionary one. The right of distraint is not abolished, but 
only limited to one year’s rent. The tenants gain an absolute 
right to compensation for permanent improvements, if made 
with the landlord’s consent, and for temporary improve- 
ments even without it; and can, if the landlord refuses to 
do necessary drainage, perform the work themselves, obtaining 
compensation on quitting the holding. But, as we understand 
the Bill, a new tenant can agree on entering his farm to any 
compensation for future improvements he pleases; and if he 
does, he writes himself out of the Act. In prosperous years, 
this will be done, though not in such times as the present; and 
the tenants, who have all along asked for compulsion, will not, 
therefore, be content. Still, they gain one-rand point. Under 
the old Act, the landlord could abrogate the right of compensa- 
tion. Under the new one, that power passes to the tenant, 
who, if he chooses, may insist on the full’ benefit of the law. 
We should imagine the Bill would pass, and be frequently 
quoted hereafter as a “settlement ” which it is unfair to disturb. 


Yesterday week, the Speaker read a letter from Mr. Brad- 
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laugh, claiming to be called up to the table to take the oath, 
and asking that if there were any difficulty in followirtg that 
course, he himself might be heard at the Bar of the House in 
support of it. Sir Stafford Northcote at once explained that 
he should ask the House to prohibit Mr. Bradlaugh from going 
through the form of repeating the words of the oath, but should 
not object to allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to be heard at the Bar of 
the House. Mr. Bradlaugh accordingly was heard at the Bar, 
and spoke with great effect, absolutely denying that he had ever 
paraded his atheistic opinions in the House, though he had asked 
to be allowed to affirm, as being one entitled to affirm in Courts 
of Justice,—a title which by no means necessarily implied that 
he was an atheist, since others besides atheists are entitled to 
avail themselves of that Act. So far from having paraded his 
opinions, they were extracted from him by the Special Com- 
mittee which examined him,—he never for a moment supposing 
that his honourable frankness under the pressure of the Com- 
mittee’s questions, would afterwards be used against him as 
proving that he flaunted those opinions in the face of the House. 
He asked the House if they would not admit him to take the oath, 
either to declare his seat vacant at once, or to introduce a Bill 
to deprive him of all his civil rights, and to render him incapable 
of sitting for any constituency. While he had his full civil 
rights, he claimed the right to use them, and he claimed for his 
constituency that he, their duly-elected Member, should be 
accorded by the House the full representative position of such 
a Member. The law gave him the seat, and in the name of the 
law, he asked for it. 


Mr. Labouchere raised the issue against Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s motion by moving the previous question, which Mr. 
Gladstone personally supported, though he expressed his opinion 
that there was very little use in trying conclusions with the 
opposite party again, on a less advantageous issue. After a 
fierce outcry from Mr. O’Donnell, who professed to see in this 
step of Mr. Gladstone’s a discreditable manceuvre intended to 
snatch a victory by a surprise, and who, adopting that tone of 
graceful courtesy which distinguishes his speeches, described 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bradlaugh as “ the two heads of the 
Liberal Party,” the House divided, when there voted for Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s resolution 271, and for the previous ques- 
tion only 165; majority, 106. 


On Monday, Lord Randolph Churchill gave notice of a 
motion,—to which he can give effect only by making of ita 
Standing Order,—to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh (if elected) from 
being called to the table to take the oath within three weeks of 
the return of any new Parliament. Lord Randolph is not 
satisfied with the temporary fame which the House has con- 
ferred on Mr. Bradlaugh ; he is endeavouring to make it durable, 
if not permanent. 


Prince Bismarck’s star is not in the ascendant. On Sunday 
the Select Committee on the Accident Insurance Bill, which was 
specially recommended by the Emperor in his recent Message, 
struck out the clause granting a State subvention, and has thus 
destroyed the scheme without rejecting it. On Monday, Herr 
Richter proposed that the Budget for 1884-1885, instead of being 
passed as Prince Bismarck proposed, should be referred toa 
select committee, which will understand quite well that its mis- 
sion is delay, and will not even report on this side of Christmas. 
And finally, on Tuesday, the Reichstag rejected, by a vote 
of 177 to 150, the Bill for an increase in the import duties 
on timber. The latter defeat was the more striking, because 
the Centre voted with the Government, and because the 
Progressists, to their great delight, were able to argue that the 
Bill would be oppressive to the poor, who would have to pay 
higher prices for their wood. Prince Bismarck is said to be 
furious at this opposition, but does not threaten either to resign 
or to dissolve. He thinks he can get along quite comfortably 
for the present, even if his Bills are thrown out. The Reichs- 
tag can only affect him by refusing the supplies, and we have 
stated elsewhere the reasons for believing that the majority will 
do nothing extreme. They cannot touch the Army, they are 
afraid to make Prince Bismarck resign while French affairs are 
unsettled, and they are unwilling to begin a contest with an 
Emperor of eighty-six, to whom the German Parliament owes 
its own existence. 


M. C. Brun, the French Minister of Marine, has made a most 
serious statement to the Committee on Tongiin. He told the 
members that the Government intended tv compel the Emperor 





of Anam to consent to the occupation of the province of Ton- 
quin, to acknowledge a French protectorate over the rest of the 
country, to entrust all power to French officials, and to make 
over all revenue, receiving in return a French guarantee, and 
one-third of the net receipts for himself. The whole of Anam, 
a kingdom larger than Great Britain, stretching from Saigon to 
China, with a population of 5,000,000, is, in fact, to be annexed 
at once, and governed on the Tunisian system, the revenue of 
£1,200,000 being divided into three parts. One will be left to 
the native Sovereign, one will be spent on public works, 
and one will be used for administrative purposes. The 
country is to be garrisoned by marines, and by 6,000 Ton-. 
quinese militia to do fatigue duty. M. Brun admitted that the 
Chinese Government had already despatched 2,000 men to 
Tonquin, but thought the presence of French troops would 
overawe them, and that there would be no complications. The 
Committee agreed with him, and will report in favour of a credit. 
of £220,000 for the expedition, but it is still doubtful if the 
Chamber will assent. The Deputies certainly will not, if they 
understand that the ruler of Anam can sign no such cession of 
his kingdom, he being tributary to Pekin, and that the result. 
will be a dangerous war with China. France can defeat China, 
but not with a handful of marines operating 1,600 miles from 
Pekin. 


The French are furious under an idea that the British 
Government is favouring the construction of a British Canak 
through the Isthmus of Suez. They think the credit of their 
great engineering feat will be smirched, and that they will lose- 
dividends, and a Frenchman hurt at once in his vanity and his. 
pocket can be very angry. The wrath is, this time, not reason- 
able. It is a certainty that the traffic has outgrown the Canal, 
that the blocks are very frequent, that the demurrage is double 
what it used to be, and that British shipowners, who supply 
80 per cent. of the traffic, are heavily fined. It is also most: 
probable that all these evils will increase, until the Canal has 
lost much of its utility. There must, therefore, be a second 
canal, and, under present circumstances, that canal must 
be under British control. But there is no reason whatever why 
France, as she showed the way, should not take credit for both, 
or why the French shareholders in the present Canal should 
not be allowed a preferential right to purchase half the new 
canal shares. That would comfort them greatly, and in no 
way interrupt the new project, which appears to have been 
seriously taken up by very considerable capitalists and ship- 
owners. M. de Lesseps deserves all honour, but the commerce- 
of the world cannot pause for fear his amour-propre should 
be hurt. 


If the Times’ correspondent in Paris is right, the Government: 
of M. Jules Ferry has proposed a law on seditious displays. 
which can only be described as savage. To take part in an 
“outdoor demonstration ” is made punishable with six months’ 
imprisonment ; while the sale, exhibition, or wearing of seditious 
emblems, the singing of seditious songs, or the utterance of 
seditious cries will bring upon the offender from a fortnight’s. 
to two years’ imprisonment. The offenders are, it is true, to be 
tried by a jury; but that is not much security in France. It is,. 
we suppose, necessary to prohibit mass “demonstrations,” as, 
owing to the traditions of Paris, they are apt to end in a rush upon 
the Legislature or the Municipality, but songs, cries, and emblems 
might surely be let alone, or punished with fines only. 


The Government sustained an annoying defeat on Thursday. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed that, in the 
English towns, the collection of Income-tax, now confided to 
collectors appointed by the local assessors, should, as vacancies. 
occurred, be entrusted to the collectors of Inland Revenue. He 
showed that the saving would ultimately amount to £30,000 
a year, and believed that the change would be popular, as under 
the existing system one tradesman could learn facts about 
another’s affairs. The change, though reasonable, was, however, 
greatly disliked by the Boroughs, and Mr. Slagg, a very able Mem- 
ber, who does not come to the front often enough, showed that the 
prospect of saving was by no means certain. Mr. W. H. Smith, 
in a very moderate speech, also resisted the change; first, on 
the Conservative ground that it was a change, and secondly, 
because the officers of the Inland Revenue would be more rigorous 
as to the time of payment. Several Liberals had been strongly 
pressed by their constituents on the subject, and on a division 
the vote was rejected by 168 to 161. The matttr is of smal? 
moment, but a majority which will net support a purely ad- 
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ministrative measure recommended by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ceases to be quite trustworthy. The defeat on the 
Affirmation Bill has helped, we fear, to relax the bonds of 
discipline among Liberals, though as yet not seriously. 


The Royal Academy Dinner, last Saturday, was distinguished 
chiefly by the extreme skill and elaboration of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s numerous speeches, of which we have said enough else- 
where. Lord Granville may, perhaps, have been understood by 
gome of the guests as reflecting ironically on the too artistic 
manipulation of the ceremony, when he described Sir Frederick 
Leighton as descending into the arena of public speaking as 
an amateur, and “ putting completely out of the field us poor 
professionals, who, some for a quarter, and others, I am afraid, 
for nearly half a century, have been hired and paid for this 
particular work.’ Mr. John Morley, in answering for “Litera- 
ture,” aptly observed that the growing love of pictorial 
art had, perhaps, injured literature, by inducing literary 
avriters to make their style more pictorial than language 
an ever be made with advantage; and Professor Huxley, 
answering for “ Science,” made an amusing attack on some 
imaginary Perseus of the Press, clad in the cap of invisibility, 
and armed with the Medusa head of vituperation, who is always 
striving to deliver the Andromeda of Art from the jaws of the 
Dragon of Science. We do not know who “the Perseus of the 
Press” aimed at may be, and quite agree with Professor Huxley 
‘that towards the Andromeda of Art the Dragon of Science shows 
himself a very debonair monster, and quite devoid of any blood- 
thirsty intent. Probably they not only understand each other 
very well, but are friendly enough with Perseus, too. 


Lord Granville gave away the diplomas, medals, prizes, and 
certificates of the London University on Wednesday. He 
referred to the death of Sir George Jessel, the late Vice-Chan- 
cellor, with due warmth of feeling, intimating gracefully his 
satisfaction that on the advice of the Prime Minister,—advice, 
no doubt, suggested by himself,—the Queen had at once con- 
ferred a baronetcy on Sir George Jessel’s eldest son, and so 
gracefully acknowledged to the son the national services ren- 
dered by the late Master of the Rolls to the nation at large. 
Lord Granville went on to refer to the remarkable success of a 
lady graduate in medicine, who had not only obtained the 
medal in obstetric medicine, but a third place in the honour 
examination in surgery, thereby showing herself admirably 
fitted for her profession as a physician among the native 
women in the Presidency of Madras. His remarks on 
‘this subject were somewhat spoiled by a conventional com- 
pliment to the lady, which was as much out of place in 
a University as would have been a remark of the same kind 
on the appearance of one of the other sex. Sir John Lubbock, 
in an interesting speech on the modern system of education, 
‘told a good story of a public-school man, who, when asked the 
meaning of a theodolite, said he believed a theodolite to mean 
one who hates God,—his imagination, no doubt, running on 
‘the Foote and Bradlaugh controversies; after which Sir James 
Paget, the new Vice-Chancellor, closed the meeting by a few 
sentences of almost Baconian strength and dignity, on the 
immeasurable perspective of the intellectual field. 


The College of Music was opened on Monday by the Prince of 
‘Wales, amidst a great concourse of persons eminent in the 
musical werld. It was stated by the Director, Dr. G. Grove, 
who, like almost everybody else, has been knighted, that, 
exclusive of the cost of the buildings, which have been given 
by Sir C. Freake, £110,000 have been collected. With part 
of this money, fifty scholarships have been founded, thirty. 
five of which secure a free musical education.of the highest 
order, and fifteen that education and free maintenance 
besides. The competition for these scholarships was extra. 
ordinary. It was stated that no less than 1,588 candidates 
came forward from the United Kingdom, who were winnowed 
down by severe examination to 480. These were again ex. 
amined in London, and, according to the Prince of Wales, who 
made a much better and more human speech than usual, fifty 
were selected,—twelve from London, twenty-eight from fourteen 


- different counties in England, five from Ireland, only two from 


Scotland, one from Wales, and one from J ersey. No attention 
was paid to condition. One scholar is the daughter of a brick. 
maker, another the son of a blacksmith, while the best violin- 
‘player is the son of afarm hand. The Council of the College 
intend all examinations to be most strict, for they are invested 


by their charter with some’ University privileges, being author- 
ised to grant the degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Musics 
and Doctor of Music, we presume to both sexes. There seems 
little doubt that the College will become the centre of hope to 
all poor musical ability, and should therefore succeed. 


In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Dunraven moved a 
resolution in favour of opening the picture galleries and the 
British Museam on Sundays. The discussion chiefly turned on 
a side-issue, the question, namely, whether the working-classes 
really are desirous of access to places of innocent amuse- 
ment on Sunday, or are so fearful of the result of relaxing the 
restraints on Sunday labour that they do not urge any 
such wish,—an issue of merely temporary importance, since 
it is evident that any change in the view of the working- 
classes as to the amount of serious risk involved in thus 
extending Sunday recreations would at once change their view 
on ghe question of expediency. Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Cairns fought the resolution under the pretext of defending the 
Sunday immunities of labour, though they were, of course, 
more influenced by their Sabbatarian views than by their fear 
for the infringement of the Sunday holiday. Lord Granville 
pointed out that the majorities in the Commons against this 
extension of the Sunday recreations had been steadily diminish- 
ing, and that there was no distinction in principle between the 
opening of Kew Gardens and Hampton Court, and the opening 
of the picture galleries and the Museum, after which Lord 
Dunraven’s resolution was rejected by a majority of twenty-four 
(ninety-one against sixty-seven). Not a single Bishop voted 
for the resolution, while the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
thirteen Bishops (among whom we regret to find the Bishop of 
Winchester and the Bishop of Durham) voted against it. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury says he has been living ina 
dream ever since he accepted the Archbishopric, and we are not 
very much surprised at that; but we think it is time he should 
be waking-up, and his speech at the dinner given to him by 
his old schoolfellows at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
on Thursday, does not look much like waking-up. The 
Standard reports him as having said that he could not 
adequately convey to his old schoolfellows the feelings with 
which he found himself “in the chair of the martyred Laud,” 
and, further, that he hoped “worthily to follow in the 
footsteps of Archbishop Tait.” Now, is there not a good 
deal of evidence of internal vacillation, of his not having 
made up his mind which leg to stand upon, in that? If he is 
going to follow “ worthily in the footsteps of Archbishop Tait,” 
it is surely a great pity to talk about “the martyred Laud.” 
Laud’s execution was not a step which any reasonable historian 
would now approve, but still it was not exactly a martyrdom. 
He did not die for a cause which any one not a fanatic would 
ca]l wholly divine. Dr. Benson, we trust, will follow worthily 
in the footsteps of Archbishop Tait, especially his later foot- 
steps, but he is not doing so in talking of “the martyred Laud.” 
Archbishop Tait would have been almost as likely to use that 
expression as he would have been to live for five months in a 
dream. 


The Pall Mall of Saturday last attributes to our “strange 
love of far-fetched explanations” our belief that the English 
constituencies have been much moved by an impulse against 
Mr. Bradlaugh which they cannot justify on principle; and re- 
marks :—* Imagine Sit Edward Watkin or the Fitzwilliams as 
the product of the impulsiveness of English constituencies!” 
But we never attributed the action of the deserters to any 
capricious impulse ; we only attributed that feeling in the consti- 
tuencies which makes such desertion safe, to capricious impulse ; 
and it seems to us simply childish to argue that thirteen 
Liberals would have absented themselves from the division 
without pairing, and that nine more would have voted against 
the Government, had not many of them believed, and believed on 
plausible grounds, that their constituencies would not be gravely 
displeased by that act of disloyalty to their principles and their 
party. As Mr. Rowlandson undoubted’y lost his election for 
the North-West Riding chiefly by the unpopularity of the 
Liberal view of the Bradlaugh question, why should not the 
Hon. W. H. W. Fitzwilliam have regarded his seat for the South- 
West Riding as safe, in spite of his desertion to the Tories on 
that same question P 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY.- 


—_=———— 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S THERMOPYLA., 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is making a tardy 
convert of his leader. Little by little, he is screwing 
up that leader’s courage to the sticking-point at which men do 
not fail to accomplish the evil deed which has been suggested 
to them by the darker powers. The success achieved on the 
Affirmation Bill has mounted into Sic Stafford’s head. He is 
like Macbeth when made Thane of Cawdor, and so convinced that 
the witches had had a real insight into the future. The higher 
promise, “ All hail, Macbeth, that shall be king hereafter!” begins 
to work already, on what we should, till now, have called Sir 
Stafford’s frigid imagination, and like a yeast of the spirit, 
throws his calm mind into a mass of fermentation. His speech 
at the Knightsbridge Riding School on Wednesday was the 
speech of a changed man, of a man in whom the tempter had 
conquered. 

The peculiarity of Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech was the 
open favour with which, for the first time, he treated Obstruc- 
tion, a favour the more remarkable that he followed Lord 
Salisbury, who had been taking pains to deny that the Con- 
servatives had favoured obstruction at all,—just as if, of the 
eleven nights’ debate on the Address, the Conservatives had 
not taken a goodly share, and almost rivalled the Irishmen 
themselves, Lord Salisbury, however, was anxious to disavow 
obstruction for the Conservative party. But the more moderate 
in this way Lord Salisbury became, the more did Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s soul incline towards the policy which Lord 
Salisbury disavowed ; and after mildly remarking, what was 
certainly erroneous, that the charge of obstruction is. not 
made in the House of Commons against the Conservatives, Sir 
Stafford went on to vindicate the policy of obstruction in a very 
remarkable passage, the emphasis of which is most significant, 
the passage in which he claims the right for the Conservative 
party to detain the Liberal party in the passes of Thermopyla, 
while the unready nation is girding up its energies to meet 
the invading army. The metaphor is a meaning one, 
in several ways. It suggests, and was, we suppose, in- 
tended to suggest, that Sir Stafford Northcote looks upon 
the Liberals not as Sparta looked upon Athens, but as 
Sparta looked upon the Persian host,—that is, as a foreign 
invader, bringing new and inferior habits and customs, as 
well as an arrogant horde of unintelligible depredators, to 
the attack. It implies also, of course, that the struggle with 
the Liberals is to be a mortal one, in which not only victory, 
but delay, is to be secured at any cost. And it implies, lastly, 
that Sir Stafford Northcote sees a prospect, if he will but 
adopt the policy of * thorough,” of achieving a glorious success, 
—a Marathon for the Conservatives against the Liberal invaders. 
Here are his words :—* Really, gentlemen, if you are in the 
habit of reading the debates in the House of Commons—I do not 
know whether you are—I am <fraid a great many people find 
them extremely uninviting; but if any one were to study 
them, and to look at the whole conduct of business during the 
Session which is now proceeding, he would see that there 
might be some other reasons besides the obstructiveness of the 
Opposition for the very slow progress of the Government. I 
do not know that we ought altogether to confess that obstruc- 
tion, under proper circumstances, is a very great sin. We have 
heard of examples of obstruction which, I think, have been very 
much honoured in the history of mankind. Leonidas, and his 
300 Spartans, were uncommonly obstructive. I have not the least 
doubt that the newspapers circulated in the Persian camp 
denounced them in the most unmeasured language. But if we 
have a position to defend, and if we are in a minority, we 
know that, given a little time for the country to recover, and for 
the people to understand what they are about, we shall sueceed 
in defeating the machinations and the evil designs of our 
opponents. I say we ought to make a stand, and not to be 
frightened out of our position by being told that we are 
Obstructives.” That, we take it, involves an absolute sur- 
render to the evil suggestions of Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his friends. Sir Stafford Northcote means that the Liberal 
measures are to be obstructed till a dissolution is forced, on 
the plea that the country will declare against the Liberal 
measures, so soon as it is challenged to do so. Considering 
that the country declared in favour of them three years 
ago, though the course of events and the obstruction of 
the Irish and Tory parties have prevented them from being 
embodied in our law, that comes exactly to this,—that if, 


policy accepted by the people for a year or two, at the end of 
that year or two, the minority will have secured their right 
to treat the majority as having lost the confidence of the 
country, and to stop legislation by any tricks at their disposal, 
in order to force a new appeal to the constituencies, on the 
very same points on which the old appeal had been made. As 
Sir Stafford Northcote very well knows, there is nothing new, 
nothing that it is possible to speak of as a surprise, which the 
Liberal party is now urging forward. The measures which we 
want to carry are the measures whose principle was approved 
in hundreds of constituencies three years ago. The only 
events which have since happened are either events affecting 
our foreign and colonial policy, or affecting the Irish policy of the 
Government. None of these: modify in any way the English 
measures to which the Government are pledged and to which, 
after much inevitable delay, they are now addressing themselves. 
And yet Sir Stafford Northcote treats those measures as new 
designs of evil, for which the country is quite unprepared, and 
of the character of which it ought to be warned at any cost. 
Well, we suppose the die is cast, and that Sir Stafford 
Northcote has made up his rather halting mind to go forward 
with the extreme section of his Party. But whether, in deter- 
mining on this policy, vaulting ambition has not overleaped 
itself, seems to us more than doubtful. An appeal to the 
country on this issue would be the very appeal for which the 
Liberals most wish, an appeal on Obstruction itself. The 
great effort made by the Government in the autumn to 
pass a moderate reform of the Procedure of the House of 
Commons, and to make that moderate reform do, has 
already been seen to have been inadequate. It was right, 
perhaps, to try the moderate policy first, in order to cut 
away all ground of excuse. But the constituencies are 
already more than half aware that the moderate policy has 
failed, and Sir Stafford Northcote’s new departure in 
openly advocating an active policy of obstruction will 
awaken them fully to the true character of the situation. 
There is no question on which we would sooner see a 
formal appeal made to the country than on that of legislative 
obstruction. If the policy now announced by the Conserva- 
tive leader results in paralysing Parliament for all legislative 
purposes, rather than submit we had far better adopt Triennial 
Parliaments at once, and let it be known that it is the Con- 
servative, not the Liberal Party, which has forced on the 
country the policy of a triennial dissolution. Let it be granted 
that after three years no legislation, however fully sanctioned by 
the country, is to be acquiesced in by the Opposition if it sees 
any chance of defeating the Government at the next General 
Election, and it becomes obvious at once that an appeal to the 
country at the end of three years is absolutely necessary for 
all purposes of efficient legislation. It would be strange 
enough if the Conservatives, and not the Liberals, had been 
the prime agents in breaking down Septennial Parliaments, and 
compelling the Democracy to renew its lease of power every 
three years. 
In truth, however, it would not be on the durability of Parlia- 
ments alone that a General Election forced on us by Conservative 
obstruction would turn. The question for the country would 
be no less than this,—Ought not any Administration placed 
in power by the vote of the nation to have full responsible dis- 
posal of much the greater part of the time of Parliament ? Must 
not the Administration have the right to lay out all the 
Government days on its own responsibility, to exclude from 
those days the innumerable questions with which private 
Members now waste the time needed for deliberation, to 
consider how many days’ debate is reasonable for each issue 
presented to the House, and to insist on taking a division at 
the end of the time fixed? Without regulations of this peremp- 
tory kind, the legislative power, even if it were to be renewed 
every three years, will soon cease to be a legislative power at 
all, for it is impossible to avoid seeing that the encroachments 
of private caprice and of party malice are sweeping away 
steadily and even rapidly all the old safeguards of legislative 
efficiency. There is nothing we would sooner desire to see 
placed gravely before the Constituencies of Great Britain than 
the absolute necessity for a great revolution in procedure, 
and a revolution of this kind, a revolution which would not only 
give us the trae Closure by a majority, but the Closure by a 
majority at the instance and on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, as the guardian and dispenser of parliamentary time. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has, we suppose, taken his resolve, or 
he would never have made his Thermopylae speech. If he is 
not going to seiz2 the passes with his three hundred or his 
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talked about it, for he will only increase his own reputation 
for vacillation. If he is going to seize the passes, then he 
will force a dissolution on the very point on which we believe 
that the constituencies are best prepared to give back a decisive 
answer, and a decisive answer in the Liberal sense. Apparently 
at least, the victory of last week has given Sir Stafford 
Northcote a foretaste of the delights which Lord Randolph 
Churchill promised him if he would but obstruct success- 
fully, and his virtue is not equal to the strain put upon 
it. The visions flashed before his imagination by the witches 
of the Fourth Party are too much for him. But will they not 
lead him, as those other witches led Macbeth, to temporary 
triumph indeed, but final ruin? The witch that had “the 
pilot’s thumb, wreck’d as homeward he did come,” was pro- 
bably the same who promised Macbeth his throne. If Sir 
Stafford Northcote acts on the advice of such weird sisters,— 
and he evidently inclines in that direction—let him remember 
that he is more likely to win for himself, by doing so, not the 
eternal glory of Leonidas, who fought against a foreign foe, but 
the rout and disgrace which fall upon the usurper who will 
not fight a fair civil fight, but is led by his ambition to call 
one section of his own people to arms against the rest. 





THE TENANTS’ COMPENSATION BILL. 


S usual, now-a-days, time was wasted in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, till the Premier was obliged to 
threaten that the new Bill granting Compensation to Tenants 
should be brought forward, however late the hour might be. 
This had its effect; but the hour was so late (1.5 a.m.) that Mr. 
Dodson was compelled to make an inadequate speech, or rather 
a speech so condensed that it is possible to misapprehend its 
meaning. We write, therefore, with all reserve; but as we, 
on a first glance, understand the new measure, it is one erring, 
if at all,on the side of moderation. We have never been able 
on the subject of tenant-right to keep step with the Farmers’ 
Alliance. We entirely understand the immense social gain 
which might arise from an extreme measure, authorising a 
tenant, on payment of compensation to the landlord, to become 
a copyholder beyond eviction while his dues are paid, for 
we see that such a law might create a new agricultural 
middle-class as independent as the old freeholders; but we do 
not see either the utility or the justice of leaving the owner his 
full authority, yet refusing him the right of picking his tenants. 
Free sale, in fact, seems to us inconsistent with the whole 
English system, which, if altered, should be altered in a much 
larger way. But certainly, if we understand the Government 
Bill, we would go further than it does, It is moderate 
to timidity. The newest clause, for example, limiting the 
right of distress for rent to one year’s rent, will, we 
fear, hurt instead of benefiting the farmer. The objec- 
tions to distress from his point of view are that the landlord’s 
right limits his credit with his banker, who can only recover 
his loan after the landlord has swept away everything 
to satisfy his rent, and that it tempts the owner to trust in- 
solvent applicants who offer high rent and mean to cheat 
everybody but the landlord. The reduction of the right does 
not remove, though it lessens, those objections. The landlord 
will still be first creditor, though only for one year’s rent, and 
will be almost compelled, therefore, to refuse any credit beyond 
that period for fear of losing his rent. He will be made 
harder than before, while the tenant’s gain in credit will be 
inappreciable. The right of distress, which is radically unjust 
—the landlord hiring out his land just as the banker hires out 
his money, or the engine-maker his machines—ought to be 
abolished altogether, not whittled away till it seems unim- 
portant to the landlord, yet continues grievously to fetter the 
tenant. 

The remainder of the Bill is much more valuable, but the 
provisions are unexpectedly moderate. The tenant can ask for 
permanent improvements, and if the landlord consents can make 
them, and if he makes them will recover at the end of his tenancy 
their full value, estimated according to their value to the in- 
coming tenant. That is simple justice, and an immense im- 
provement on the existing law, under which a tenant might 
build a barn with his landlord’s consent, and then be evicted 
next year im favour of a speculator who offered more rent, 
without compensation for his barn. Bat we do not under- 
stand that the right to compensation could not be given up, 
and in years of competition for farms it would be given up by 
agreement. Mr. Dodson said, in the plainest way :—* For 
these and other permanent improvements, in order to obtain 
compensation under the Act, the consent of the landlord musi 


be obtained. The consent might be given either uncondition- 
ally er upon such terms as to compensation or otherwise as 
might be agreed upon between the landlord and the tenant. 
In the event of any agreement being made between the land- 
lord and the tenant, the compensation payable under it would 
be substituted for the compensation under the Act.” The 
landlord, therefore, could, with the tenant’s consent, fix com- 
pensation at one farthing,—that is, contract himself out of 
the law altogether. The tenantry hoped, we fancy, for a 
clause allowing them, if the landlord proved unreasonable, to 
apply to a court and obtain an order; but this is not con- 
ceded, except as to drainage, which the tenant, after giving 
due notice to the landlord and receiving a refusal, can do for 
himself, and obtain full compensation. That is a substantial 
advantage, but it is not so much as tenants hoped for; and we 
do not quite see why, if it is fair to compel drainage, it is not 
fair to compel irrigation, and allow for it as an improvement. 

Temporary improvements are guaranteed much more 
thoroughly. The landlord must pay their full value, esti- 
mated by the amount of their value to the incoming tenant, a 
very good and satisfactory principle already adopted on all 
well-managed estates. But even here, though the landlord 
cannot contract himself out of his obligation, he can appa- 
rently whittle it away to nothing. Mr. Dodson says:—‘ The 
tenant would be entitled to make these improvements and to 
claim compensation for them without obtaining the consent of 
or giving notice to the landlord. If there were an agreement 
under a new contract of tenancy, then the compensation under 
the agreement would be substituted for the compensation under 
the Act.” The effect of that is surely that present tenants 
are safe, but that new tenants, if they agree to accept 
sixpence an acre in compensation for all temporary im- 
provements, will have no more security than they have 
now. That system is quite intelligible and quite just, 
and is the system on which all house property is held; 
but we understand the tenants to ask far more. Their 
contention is that owing to certain circumstances, and espe- 
cially to the fact that land is limited in quantity, they are not 
quite free; that it is exceptionally advantageous to the com- 
munity that they should be free ; and that, consequently, they 
should be forbidden by law to submit to over-hard terms. 
Unless we misunderstand Mr. Dodson, they are not forbidden 
under this Bill, and will, therefore, not be satisfied. His 
words, indeed, are unmistakable, and our only doubt is 
whether, as both parties are forbidden to contract them- 
selves out of the Act, a visibly inadequate compensation 
arranged by agreement might not be held to be a colour- 
able evasion of the law. We fear, however, that is not the 
case, and if not, new tenants gain under the Bill valuable 
rights in the absence of agreement, but are liable to be asked 
to agree to terms which, except for drainage works, leave 
them no more security than before. The compulsory principle 
is introduced, but is not applied in the thorough way for 
which, as we conceive, the tenant-farmers of England and 
Scotland have been agitating. The Bill, of course, may be 
strengthened in Committee, but if the Tories oppose, so many 
landlords will join them, that change will be nearly hopeless. 
The question will, therefore, be left open, and though we are 
not ourselves sorry for that, thinking that the best com- 
promise between full proprietorship and tenant-right has not 
been found, we fear the agricultural tenantry will remain dis- 
contented. They obtain much security against their landlords, 
but they asked also for security against themselves. 





WHERE WERE THE BISHOPS ? 


« PISCOPI Anglicani semper pavidi!” a Bishop was heard 

to mutter, as he took up the Zimes on Wednesday 
morning, and found that not a single one of the rulers of the 
Church had opened his lips on a subject on which, as one 
would have supposed, they were especially called upon to guide 
the opinion of the nation, the subject of Sunday recreation. 
In the presence of Lord Shaftesbury, it seemed, they dared not 
approve of extending the range of Sunday recreations ; but how, 
as rational beings, and without taking refuge behind the rather 
ignominious shelter of the imaginary labour difficulty—which 
is encountered and somehow surmounted in various cases of out- 
door, and one of partially indoor, amusement already—were they 
seriously to oppose it? So they neither approved nor opposed 
it, except so far as their votes were concerned, all of which 
were given for opposition. We can hardly imagine a more 
striking illustration of what we ventured to say last week 
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Peers. We only remarked then that they are almost useless 
as Life-Peers, because they will not attend at all to” any 
questions except those which specially interest them either as 
Conservatives or as Ecclesiastics. But here was a question 
which should have interested some of them as Conservatives, 
and all of them as Ecclesiastics, and yet not one opened his 
lips. We do not pretend to be seriously at fault as to the 
reason. The reason is very simple, that there are no really 
sound arguments of principle against the extensicn of sober 
Sunday recreations,—recreations of a kind not inconsistent 
with the more spiritual life to which the various religious 
services of the day are intended to lead the mind,—and that 
the more thoughtful of the Bishops see this plainly, but fear 
to lose the influence they exert, or suppose themselves to exert, 
over religious people by saying plainly what they think. 
Certainly nothing could better illustrate the criticism so 
long ago passed on English Bishops that they are always 
timid. And in this case we sincerely believe them to have 
been timid without excuse. We are well aware of the extra- 
ordinarily superstitious character of the old Puritanical feeling 
about Sunday occupations, a feeling which, in Scotland at 
least, as everybody knows, is not seriously offended by the 
day being spent in private drinking, while it is most 
seriously offended by anything which partakes of the 
character of innocent cheerfulness publicly displayed. But 
surely the time has come for a deliberate attack on that super- 
stitious feeling. Surely, if there were any leading power in 
our spiritual leaders, that conception of public cheerfulness as 
a sin against the God of the Sabbath, is in the last stages of 
senile decay, and might well have received its death-blow 
from a great master of oratory,—such as the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, for instance, whose name we looked for eagerly, 
and missed with surprise from the debate,—and might 
then be left amongst the utterly dead superstitions of the 
past to which it would never again be possible to return. 
What opportunity couid have been nobler for a delinea- 
tion of the true day of rest, a day in which no mind 
should be strained except towards the Source of all power, 
and: not over-strained even towards that, a day in which there 
should be no other excitement of a nature to unfit the spirit forthe 
high and serious excitement which it needs so much, but in which 
that high and serious excitement should be alternated with 
every mild and lively pleasure which comes most naturally after 
the passionate business and competitive labour of the week ? 
It strikes us with something like amazement that the Prelates 
of the Church should leave it to men of the world to plead for 
something like “sweet reasonableness” on this subject. It ought 
not to be men of the world who should best understand the 
danger of making the day of religion a day of unrelieved gloom, 
—or who should most clearly see that even that necessary 
and universal element in all true religion which, because it 
involves true contrition, is not, and cannot, be free from pain 
that must be steadily faced, will only be caricatured into 
hypochondriac affectation, or positive hypocrisy, if it is to give 
the whole colouring to one day in seven, and to make of the 
contemplation of the highest life an occasion for putting on the 
air of unmanly dejection. We cannot understand the timidity 
which leaves it to men of the world to plead for the genial cheer- 
fulness of Sunday. Surely no one knows so well as the Bishops 
that genial Sundays have done a great deal more to win the irre- 
ligious to true religion than sanctimonious Sundays,—that it 
is not hy pulling long faces that men are ever best persuaded 
to face the deadly weakness and insincerities of their own 
hearts, much less to rise to the Source of all strength and all 
sincerity. We must say frankly that the abstention of the 
Bishops from such a debate as that of Tuesday night, under 
the dread of losing influence with good but narrow people of 
Evangelical views, only shows that spiritual avocations do not 
strengthen the spiritual nerve, and that no set of men live 
more in dread of that gelatinous compost called ‘ Public 
Opinion” than the men who should most despise it because they 
are so often forced to contemplate how public opinion has been 
changed -by one breath of divine inspiration. 

It seems to us all the stranger, and all the less creditable to the 
Bishops, that they showed this extreme fear of what is called 
the public opinion of the religious world, that the religious 
world itself, as represented by Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Cairns, showed an equal fear of the world of common-sense. 
Neither of them ventured to base his opposition on principle ; 
both.of them took refuge under the rather ignominious shelter 
of those working-men who fear that any further infringement 
of the Sunday may result in depriving the working-classes of 
their day of rest. In.other words, while the friends of sober 
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recreation are frightened out of their wits lest the religious 
world should pronounce them unholy, that religious world 
itself is just as frightened lest the world of common-sense 
should condemn its sanctimonious gloom. Such is that Public 
Opinion which is held ‘in ignominious reverence,—a con- 
fused conglomerate of timidities, playing a game of hide-and- 
seek with each other, and of ignoble timidities which not even 
our spiritual leaders dare to unmask, to reprove, or to uproot. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S DEFEATS. 


HE Parliamentary situation in Germany at this moment 
is, perhaps, more interesting to the speculative observer 
than to the newsmonger. Probably nothing will happen in 
consequence of Prince Bismarck’s defeats, for the problem is 
soluble only by time, and Germans possess in an eminent 
degree a capacity for waiting till they are ready, which is 
sometimes a long while. Nevertheless, to all who are inter- 
ested in representative government, the position of affairs 
is singularly striking. We have in Germany a spectacle 
entirely without precedent in constitutional history, namely, 
that immensely powerful instrument, a Council elected by 
universal suffrage, contented to exert its powers only 
by way of veto. The Reichstag exerts this right con- 
tinuously, courageously, we might say, even pitilessly ; 
but it stops short with the exertion, insists on no 
initiative, and does not demand the dismissal of the 
Government, whose proposals it nevertheless rejects. The 
abstinence of the Reichstag from any strong initiative is, no 
doubt, intelligible. Not to mention the immense difficulty 
which the Liberal leaders would find, in the present situation 
of parties, in securing a majority willing to commence large 
reforms, or to enter in any way upon a struggle with the Throne, 
there is always the sense that any Bill passed in defiance 
of the Imperial Government would be sterile. As we long 
ago pointed out, Prince Bismarck, when he framed the Con- 
stitution, devised the strongest Upper House in Europe, a 
Federal Council, representing Princes who cannot be set 
aside without revolution, and who have a historic hold upon 
their States. There is no provision enabling the Reichstag to 
compel the Bundesrath to agree with it, and in the Bundesrath 
the Emperor and his Chancellor are still sure of a majority. 
The Reichstag, however, though it has voted away for seven 
years its power of altering the Military Budget, still possesses 
much financial control,—can, for instance, refuse any civil esti- 
mate, can reject any scheme involving new outlay, and-can 
refuse to grant any new tax. Moreover, it uses these powers. 
A year or two ago it refused to vote the salary of an 
Ambassador to the Vatican; it has declined recently to 
assent to the Workmen’s Insurance Bills, and will decline 
again, for the Committee has reported against them ; and on 
Tuesday it rejected a Protectionist Bill to increase the timber 
duties. It has, moreover, thrown out every proposition for 
an increased Tobacco-tax, it is known to intend to reject a 
Beer Bill, if presented, and although it has not formally re- 
jected the request for a prospective Budget, it has accepted a 
resolution submitted by Herr Richter hopelessly at variance 
with that project. Infact, the Reichstag not only possesses, 
but exercises, a complete financial veto, with a steadiness 
and vigour which should, to all outward appearance, 
lead to a change of Government. Nevertheless, it does 
not lead to it. Prince Bismarck, it is affirmed, probably 
with truth, is irritated by the votes; but he does not intend 
either to resign or to dissolve, but to pass on as if the Reichs- 
tag had no existence. He does not attend its debates, he 
receives any resolution with a cold rebuke—last week, for 
example, he answered one on military affairs with a note say- 
ing that the Reichstag was exceeding its rights, which appears 
to have been true—and he goes on quietly governing, 
quarrelling with his colleagues, and proposing his schemes 
again and again. He is apparently confident that the 
Reichstag, however resolute not to take his advice or obey 
his orders, will take no action to lock the machine, by refusing 
supplies or otherwise, so as to compel his resignation, and he 
has probably good reason for his confidence. 

The majority in the Reichstag, besides being divided into five 
groups, and singularly poor in leaders who could claim, or even 
accept, office, has three definite reasons for not entering upon a 
struggle with the Throne. In the first place, it might not win. 
Nothing in the least degree approaching violent agitation could, 
of course, be. attempted, for it would be suppressed at once by 
the Army, who have been trained to regard the Emperor as 
their legal head, and obedience to their officers as their 
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firs; duty. An order to arrest the Reichstag would be 
obeyed like any other. The Reichstag must confine itself 
to its strictest legal rights, and those rights are not fully 
operative. The Emperor has not forgotten that for three 
years—from 1863 to 1866—he dispensed with a legal budget, 
raising and expending the revenue without sanction, and that 
Parliament not only forgave, but by formal statute absolved 
his action. He would do it again, on very slight provocation, 
and all the more readily because he could proclaim that Par- 
liament had shown itself specially indisposed to accept his 
proposals for conferring additional security on the poor. The 
people could not rise in the teeth of that Army, and would, 
however annoyed, do as they did before, quietly await the 
issue. The Liberals dread a contest of that kind which they 
lost in the Prussian Parliament, which takes a long time, and 
which while it lasts reduces Parliament to a debating club. They 
gee, moreover, no reason for it. Germans are not in a hurry, 
they have not the confidence in Parliaments felt in England, 
and they remember, what we often forget, the vast age of the 
Emperor, so far greater than the average life of man, and the 
certainty that with him a régime will end. The German 
Empire is not Russia, but the power of the Sovereigns who 
first made Prussia and then Germany, who are the objects of 
devotion in the Army, and who have repeatedly shown them- 
selves competent to govern, is still so great, that a new reign 
has many of the characteristics of a new cycle. New ideas 
prevail, new men come to the front; there springs up a new 
way of looking at all great affairs. No one under- 
stands the Crown Prince, but, at all events, there may be 
great changes, and to the German mind it seems far better to 
wait and see what they will be like. This tendency to 
quiescence is increased by an indisposition to harass the 
Emperor himself, who has done such great things, who is 
personally so imposing a figure, the head of an ancient 
dynasty, with the halo of success still round him, and who 
bears unfalteringly such a weight of years, and latterly, of 
troubles. And finally, the Reichstag is not quite certain in 
its inner mind what it does want. Almost every man 
in it has been a soldier, all were of mature age in 
the great war, and all are painfully aware of military 
dangers, which they may exaggerate, but which impress 
men with the nerve of Prince Bismarck and the Ger- 
man Generals. A doubt whether they could do without 
the Chancellor—whether, if he departed, peace might not de- 
part, too, whether a Parliament could direct a difficult foreign 
policy or control an Army necessarily always vast—weighs on 
every German mind, and makes the men who might be leaders 
hesitate to push anything to extremes. This generation does 
not wish to endanger unity or risk invasion, even to secure 
self-government, and half doubts whether, in such a camp as 
Central Europe now is—a camp with a million of men actually 
in barracks—representative bodies are strong enough to govern. 
Events may prove that the hesitation was only on the surface, 
but for the present it exists, and would defeat any proposal for 
vigorous action, say, for example, an address to the Crown 
praying for a new Chancellor. If, indeed, the Parliament had 
to bear, instead of to wait, the course of the majority might be 
different, but that is not the case. The Parliamentary veto is 
as strong as the Parliamentary initiative is feeble. Prince 
Bismarck himself once stated in the House that, high 
as he held the Royal Prerogative, it did not extend 
to the imposition of a new tax; and when a non-financial 
measure has been defeated he fumes and thunders, but 
does nothing. The Parliament can prevent new action, and 
that prevents despair. The whole situation, in fact, greatly 
resembles that of England in Elizabeth’s time, when also the 
Sovereign governed, and Parliament remonstrated or forbade, 
but did not nominate or dismiss the Sovereign’s counsellors. 
The oddity is, and it is one well worth observation, that such 
a situation should exist, when the “ Parliament” is practically 
a body of representatives freely elected by universal suffrage. 
The prevalent theory, that this system, with all its faults, at 
least evolves irresistible force, requires reconsideration. 





THE INDIAN EXCHEQUER. 


— debate of Tuesday night in the Commons on Indian 
Expenditure was a very sound and instructive one, 
though, as usual, very dull to read. In every such 
discussion the principal speakers are naturally anxious 
to prove their statements, and produce a quantity of 
figures, amid which the two secrets of Indian expenditure 
escape general recognition, The first of these, though 








patent to all Anglo-Indians, is hidden from almost all 
Englishmen. Alone among the great States of the world— 
and remember, India is, at lowest, the eighth Power—the 
Indian Empire is administered by men who have no interest in 
its future. The greatest officials, the Viceroy, the Governors, the 
Chief Commissioners, the Commanders-in-Chief, the Members 
of all Councils, intend after five years of office to depart to a 
distant land, where their achievements or their blunders are 
alike unknown, where they are lost in the crowd, and where, 
amidst the movement of a more vivid and intellectual civilisa-. 
tion, they half forget the affairs of the secluded and mono- 
tonous peninsula they have helped to govern. They are, for 
the most part at all events, laborious, able, and well-principled 
men ; but they cannot, if they would, think of the future or of 
far-reaching policies as statesmen do who will feel their effects 
for life, and know that they will be felt also by their children. 
A scheme, for example, of Terminable Annuities to be opera- 
tive fifty years hence has and can have no interest for 
them. They learn, unconsciously, to live for the year, and 
to plan for the term of office. If they can but leave their 
“mark,” they are satisfied, and no ‘‘ mark” can be left with- 
out expenditure. Upon men thus situated there falls a 
pressure towards outlay almost unexampled in Europe, or 
paralleled only by the pressure now experienced by the Re- 
publican Government of France. The whole world around 
Indian statesmen is asking them to improve things,—to build 
more railways, 1o cut more canals, to construct more roads, 
to give more education, to establish more Courts, to give 
better and more civilised administration. The Services amid 
which they live, and which evolve almost the only effective 
public opinion, ask not indeed for more pay, which they 
know they would not get, but for more help, which means 
more officers, more ‘‘leave”—which means, again, more officers 
—and more pension, which means not only more outlay, but 
more loss by exchange. The requests are endless, the reasons 
often sound, the retarding criticism usually non-existent. The 
European journalists in India to a man must support “ liber- 
ality,” or lose their audience, and the few native journalists 
who are influential either attend to other matters or fight for 
an increase of allowances, often well deserved, to the huge Native 
establishments, the scale and pay of which may be imagined 
from Mr. Kynaston Cross’s statement that there are 151,000 
Policemen in India, maintained at an average cost of £16 
a head per annum. Naturally, the tendency of expendi- 
ture, especially upon great public works which glorify the 
rulers in English eyes, is towards incessant increase ; and, so 
far from wondering, with Mr. E. Stanhope, that outlay has 
increased by three and a half millions since 1879, we only 
wonder the addition has not been three times the amount.. 
But for a certain dread of deficits, it would have been. We 
know nothing of the secrets of the present Administration, 
but we venture to say with certainty that the defensible pro- 
posals placed before the Government of India in any one year 
would raise the immediate expenditure by ten millions 
sterling. 

There is, we are convinced, but one final remedy for this 
tendency. The Government of India, reluctant, as it is, to 
“ cut down,” will do it with a strong hand, rather than face 
deficits. Those make too much fuss at home, influence the 
loan market too directly, and vex the local statesmen—who, 
remember, are at bottom men of high public spirit—too 
keenly to be endured. If, therefore, Parliament orders 
that the charge for Debt shall always be calculated, as in 
England, at four millions, or even two millions, in excess 
of the fact, and that the difference shall be expended in 
buying up the bonds payable in England, expenditure will be 
adjusted to that new demand. Nothing short of that order 
will have the slightest permanent effect, but that would be 
obeyed, would keep down Debt, and would give India in a few 
years a heavy Reserve Fund against calamity or unexpected 
war. To niggle at details is waste of power, and breaks the 
heart of the Local Governments till they let all things drift. 
What is wanted is a broad principle of public policy made so 
legal and compulsory that the Commissioners of the Indian Debt 
should have a right of suit if their meney were not forth- 
coming, and that a Viceroy would feel the discharge of Debt 
to be a law, and not an administrative order. It was toa 
policy like this that we believe Mr. Gladstone to have pointed 
in the speech of 1879, quoted by Mr. E. Stanhope, in 
which he maintained that Indian finance could not be made 
solid without a reduction of four millions a year. That is 
substantially the exact truth, and we are farther from realising 
that dream than when the great master of finance spoke, 
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The second secret of Indian finance is the vastness of the sum 
to be provided at home. Itis supposed popularly that this-sum, 
or a huge cantle of it, is wasted in Home Establishments, but 
that is a mere illusion. India pays for her entire governing 
apparatus in England half a farthing a head of her people, a 
sum—it is only £127,000—less than might fairly be assigned to 
her Sovereign for a Civil List, less by four-fifths than the per- 
sonal expenditure of the Great Mogul. That is a drop in the 
bucket, the real burden being elsewhere. India, with the 
third best credit in the world, is in the position of a Spanish- 
American State. She has to remit huge sums to London 
for her loans, State loans, railway loans, loans for 
public works, She has also to remit huge sums for military 
stores, for officers’ pay on leave, and for pensions,—the 
Civil dead-weight alone exceeding two millions a year— 
and has in all to send home eighteen millions a year, a sum 
equal to half her net revenue, and one increasing, in spite of 
desperate efforts, year by year. Much of the money is interest 
on capital profitably invested. Much is paid because it is 
fancied that loans can most easily be raised here. Much 
could not be touched without breach of faith. Still, 
the burden is the oxe which presses on and disorders 
the Indian Exchequer, and should be studied seriously 
and by financiers of the first rank, with a resolution to 
sweep part of it away. It is not a subject for a Parlia- 
mentary Commission, but we do not believe that if a Royal 
Commission, consisting of Mr. Goschen, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. 
Baring, were appointed to investigate and report on “ Indian 
Remittances,” the present condition of affairs would be 
allowed to continue. It must be possible to pay Indian 
charges in India, as Austria, for example, pays all demands 
in Austria. We will not venture to suggest, but we believe 
that some changes are ultimately possible which would go to 
the root of the matter. We see no reason why, in future, 
Railway dividends should be remitted by the State, instead of 
by the Companies. All pensions should be paid in India, and 
not here, to a Pension Trustee, who should remit, like any 
other banker to private clients, without Government in- 
tervention. All future pensions should be abolished for every 
grade and class, and a deduction of 5 per cent. from salaries 
—on the Civil-Service system—be paid to the same Trustee, 
a home annuity equal to the sum saved being purchased for 
the officer on his resignation. All loans should be raised in 
India, and the subscribers left to themselves, as was formerly 
the case, to get their interest home. And, finally, a huge 
slice of the sums to be remitted should be sent in produce, 
such as wheat and tobacco for the French Government, the 
largest buyer in the world, not to make a profit, but to ex- 
tinguish the losses by exchange. Any one of these ideas may 
be proved by experts to be unsound, but that the burden 
can be reduced by wiser men than ourselves to endurable 
limits we are convinced. Whether the attempt will 
be made is a different matter, but the experience of thirty 
years has not made us sanguine. While the Indian Exchequer, 
though groaning and fretting, can still pay its way as punctu- 
ally as the British, the statesmen shrink from incurring the 
odium which a radical reform would involve ; and in petty re- 
forms there is no hope, because the necessity for making them is 
not strong enough to overcome the permanent tendencies of the 
Government of India, both in Simla and in Downing Street. 
In both places, the permanent passion is to introduce European 
completeness into the administration of a State which has 
Asiatic distances, Asiatic poverty, and Asiatic revenue. To 
govern India as many among us wish to govern her would take 
a European average of revenue, say £2 a head, or £500,000,000 
a year. Deducting the dead-weight, we have less than a tenth 
of that to spend, and no more is obtainable. 





CROWN PROPERTY. 


R. JESSE COLLINGS came in for some hard words 

on Tuesday. He is a Radical of Radicals, and in that 
character he has been a chief denouncer of Obstruction, and 
foremost among those who have urged the Government to 
adopt a very short way with it. Yet, on Tuesday, Mr. Col- 
lings availed himself of a right which, though it has only 
been a little time in existence, has already become famous as 
a means of taking up time. He asked leave, when the ques- 
tions were exhausted, to move the adjournment of the House, 
“ on a matter of definite public importance,” and more than 
forty Members rose in their places to signify their wish that leave 
should be given. The spectacle was too much for Colonel Alex- 


watering-place in Lancashire” had been discussed for an hour 
and a half, and then the fire kindled, and at the last he spake 
with his tongue. The majority of Members, he said, had 
come down to listen to matters of real importance, and they 
could not stomach Mr. Collings’s audacity in inflicting on 
them the particulars of a purely local question like the South- 
port foreshore. The fact that Mr. Collings was the gentle- 
man who the other day pressed Mr. Gladstone to consider 
the propriety of keeping Parliament sitting until all the 
measures mentioned in the Queen’s Speech had been passed 
made his conduct worse, since it showed that he cared 
as little about his own consistency as about the public 
time. As far as consistency goes, Mr. Collings’s conscience 
is probably untroubled. A man may think it inexpedient 
that a particular practice should be allowed, and yet be quite 
ready to avail himself of it, so long as it is allowed. The 
House of Commons has determined that whenever forty 
Members wish that a certain motion shall be made, leave shall 
be given to make it. Those who question the wisdom of 
such a permission are not bound to forego the use of it, 
since, if they did, the only result would be that the 
points which they hold to be specially deserving of the 
attention of Ministers would be the points least pressed 
on them. Nor is the fact that the question raised had only 
local interest, any reason why the time of the House of Com- 
mons should not be given to it. It might be a reason for 
setting up some other kind of tribunal to deal with local ques- 
tions, but so long as the House of Commons continues to be 
charged with them, it is quite right that they should from 
time to time be brought before it. Until County Courts were 
established, the Superior Courts had sometimes to busy them- 
selves with the recovery of very small debts. Mr. Collings 
had a perfect right to move the adjournment of the House, in 
order to call attention to the grievances of a “ wretched water- 
ing-place in Lancashire,” provided that the grievance when 
produced turned out to call for redress. 

We are of opinion that Mr. Collings was materially as well 
as formally justified in what he did,—that he not only used a 
discretion which no one is entitled to challenge, but that the 
use he made of it was in itself a wise one. The question 
raised by his motion was not merely a local question of im- 
portance, but was nothing less than the method and end 
of the administration of Crown Property. The Duchy of 
Lancaster has lately disposed of the Foreshore of the town of 
Southport to a private purchaser. There is no doubt that the 
Duchy has a perfectly legal right to sell what it sold, or that on 
the principle on which Crown property has customarily been 
managed, it was a very proper bargain to conclude. It is 
precisely such a sale as a careful trustee might have made 
on behalf of a minor. The land disposed of was of no value 
to the Crown, and brought in nothing. It was of value to the 
landowners who bought it, and they were willing to pay hand- 
somely for it. The trustee thought only of the balance-sheet 
of his ward's estate, and sold the foreshore. Mr. Collings, 
however, contends that there was another ward in the busi- 
ness, and that in thinking of the abstract entity, the Crown, 
the Duchy forgot that very concrete entity, the people of 
Southport. He does not say that the Crown ought to have 
made them a present of the foreshore, all he insists on is that 
their right of pre-emption should have been recognised. If this 
had been done, the Corporation of Southport were seemingly 
willing to give the Government anything they asked. As long ago 
as October, 1880, the Corporation had proposed to buy the fore- 
shore, and the Duchy had sent a surveyor to value it. When 
this had been done, it appeared that the right of the Crown to 
the foreshore was not undisputed, and that if the Corporation 
bought it, they might turn out to have bought a lawsuit with 
it. Even with this prospect, the Corporation, as it now 
appears, wished to go on dealing; and, as a matter of fact, 
they did go on. But they thought, not unnaturally, that the 
possible defeet in title ought to be considered in fixing the price, 
and down to February 21st, 1882, negotiations, chiefly verbal, 
went on between the Town Clerk and the Solicitor tothe Corpora- 
tion. On that day a letter was written, to which the Corporation 
and the authorities of the Duchy attach different meanings. 
The Corporation hold that it was merely a link in a long cor- 
respondence, of no more importance than any other link; the 
authorities of the Duchy hold that it amounted to a notice 
that the Corporation no longer wished to buy the foreshore. 
In this belief, the Chancellor listened favourably to an applica- 
tion from the two riparian owners who contested the Crown's 
right to the foreshore to extinguish their claims, and bar 
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9th of last month, the Corporation heard accidentally that 
this sale had actually been made. Since that time, they have 
been vainly seeking to set it aside; and, failing in this, they 
appealed to the House of Commons, by the mouth of Mr. 
Jesse Collings. 

Ii is admitted that neither the Chancellor of the Duchy nor 
his subordinates have meant to deal unfairly by the Corpora- 
tion of Southport. They thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
the Corporation were not prepared to pay the price asked for 
the foreshore, and they thereupon did what was best for the 
Duchy, and sold it to those who would give it. It is a 
dilemma in which the Government are constantly placed 
when selling Crown property, and hitherto they have usually, 
if not always, dealt with it in the same way. The question 
they ask themselves is——What will bring in most money to 
the Crown, and as “the Crown” is now only another word 
for “ the nation,” they think that they are only doing their duty 
in looking at every proposal exclusively from this point. Until 
recently, nobody doubted that they were right in thinking so. 
The nation, through the Crown, holds certain lands, and the 
method of management which makes these lands most profit- 
able was assumed to be the proper method. But of late years 
more attention has been paid to local needs and national in- 
terests, and it has been realised that a transaction which puts 
a few thousand pounds into the Exchequer at the cost of an 
irreparable injury to a populous neighbourhood or to a whole 
class of persons may, after all, be a bad bargain for the public. 
This was Mr. Collings’s argument on Tuesday. Here, he said, 
is a town of 45,000 people, which in twenty years has doubled 
its numbers twice over, and may, perhaps, repeat the process 
during the next twenty. Between these 45,000 people and 
the sea is a foreshore, which by the act of the Crown has now 
become the property of two landowners, without whose consent 
the inhabitants cannot even walk upon the beach in front of 
their houses. Perhaps the next act of these landowners will 
be to sell the beach to a railway company, and so spoil alto- 
gether the sea-front of the town. Is this a proper use to which 
to turn Crown property? May the Government consult the 
infinitesimal interest of the nation in having a few thousand 
pounds added to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s surplus 
next year, and so deprive Southport of that access to the sea 
cs constitutes the solitary charm of a Lancashire watering- 
place ? 

As a matter of what ought to be, rather than of what is, Mr. 
Collings’s contention is perfectly sound, and he ought to have 
gone a great deal further. Even Southport ought not to have 
been allowed to purchase the foreshore. The Crown should 
have held it for ever, allowing the Corporation the usufruct, 
but retaining the right to prevent them from selling or doing 
any injury to the general interest. Even if we grant all 
that Mr. Dodson and Mr. Gladstone asked for—that the authori- 
ties of the Duchy had only done what it has till now been supposed 
that they are bound to do, and that the negotiation with the 
riparian landowners has gone too far to be rescinded—it does 
not follow that the system hitherto pursued is a good one. 
The nation would benefit, so far as money goes, if the Crown 
were to let the whole of the Regent’s Park on building leases; 
and the New Forest, if divided among the neighbouring pro- 
prietors, might bring in a larger profit than now, when it is 
kept in the hands of the Crown. But in the first case Lon- 
doners, and in the second every Englishman who is ever 
able to get a holiday, however short, in the finest tract of 
forest land in the country, would lose far more than the nation 
would gain; and the same thing may be said with regard to 
the inhabitants of Southport and their foreshore. For the 
future, either some new instructions ought to be given by Par- 
liament to the Managers of Crown Property ; or notice of each 
separate sale ought to be given to the House of Commons. 





THE PROMISE OF SPRING. 


SUDDEN and delightful change came over the country 

at the end of April, when a late spell of winter gave 

way to refreshing showers and a more genial temperature. 
Fields, pastures, orchards, and gardens burst into full, verdant 
life, as if by magic. Everything was backward, kept in 
durance by the cold hand of frost and the terror of the 
biting blast, but only waiting for an opportunity to put forth 
its reserve of force, to exercise its accumulated vitality. The 
opportunity came, and vegetation literally rushed into growth 
with a suddenness rare in our slowly-maturing climate. When 
such quick bursts of vegetable life occur early in the season, 
they are sources of anxiety to the experienced observer, and 
rarely fail to be followed by disastrous results ; but at the end 








of April “more haste” does not necessarily imply “ less 
speed,” for the time has then come when it is scarcely possible 
for lost time to be too quickly made up. A check such 
as we had during last week is very likely to follow, but 
not to do serious injury. Sharp frosts in May un- 
fortunately are not uncommon; but they are not often 
numerous. From observations taken during the years up to 
the end of 1881, in the neighbourhood of London, it appears 
that the average number of frosts in the air was two ; in 1877 
there were five, and in 1872, 1875, and 1878, none at all. 
The average number of frosts on the ground was eight; in 
1874 there were fourteen, and in 1878 only one. But these 
frosts were not all sufficiently severe to be very dangerous to 
vegetation, the average number of injurious ground-frosts 
being only four. Moreover, when field crops are as backward as 
they are this year, serious damage is to be apprehended in the 
garden and orchard, rather than on the farm. There will be 
scarcely any wheat and no barley or oats sufficiently advanced 
during the present month to be in danger of anything beyond 
the cutting off of the blade, which is undesirable, but not irre- 
coverable, as the seed-heads will not have emerged from their 
protective sheathing, and we shall look in vain for the pro- 
verbial May wheat-ear. Winter beans, now coming into blossom, 
would suffer from a sharp frost, potatoes would be injured more 
or less, and early-feeding crops would be diminished in bulk ; 
but in other respects the lateness of the farmer’s produce will 
prove a great safeguard against the climatic vicissitudes of 
fickle May. There were two or three night frosts last week, 
which did a little damage to wall-fruit not protected, and to 
cherries and other orchard fruit in the South of England, where 
an unusual abundance of blossom had appeared. The bitter 
east and north-east winds that blew so persistently were also 
unpropitious to all kinds of field and garden produce. This 
unseasonable weather, however, has had little effect on the 
farmer’s crops, beyond checking the progress which had so 
beneficially commenced a week previously ; and in orchards and 
gardens the damage appears to be comparatively small. The 
present week set in with more sunshine and a higher tempera- 
ture, although, as the wind was still in a cold quarter, the 
change was not all that could be desired. The hardy field 
crops, however, quickly showed signs of recovering from the 
check they had suffered, and to-day there is reason for con- 
gratulating farmers and the public generally upon the prospect 
of a good harvest. 


In such a climate as ours, crops are never safe till they are 
under cover, and in speaking of the promise of Spring, we must 
always be conscious of the possibility of the brightest of hopes 
being doomed to disappointment. Yet when we contrast the 
Agricultural outlook at the present time with appearances at the 
opening of. the year, it would be hard, indeed, if we were pre- 
cluded from the expression of a natural feeling of congratulation. 
In January, comparatively little wheat had been sown, and less 
was up sufficiently thick in plant to show any promise of a 
fair yield. Ploughing was greatly in arrear, there had been 
no frost to pulverise the land, and the prospect of a good 
seed-bed for spring corn was anything but hopeful. Suspense 
on this score was prolonged through February, a month of rain 
and floods, so that the hope of sowing spring wheat to make 
up for the deficiency of the autumn-sown varieties seemed to 
have passed away. The wintry weather of March still further 
delayed farming operations, but the sharp frosts did work that 
millions of harrowings could not have performed so effec- 
tually; and by working .in the afternoon, when the sun had 
thawed the ground, a considerable quantity of spring wheat was 
sown, as well as some barley and oats. April was perfect, froma 
farmer’s point of view, in relation to the state of work, and the 
rapidity with which sowing was proceeded with had never been 
exceeded in the history of British husbandry. The land liter- 
ally “ worked like a garden,” and spring crops were put in with 
a minimum of labour, and under the most advantageous con- 
ditions. Just when farmers in all but the late districts of the 
country had finished sowing, excepting on turnip land, always 
necessarily left over, the gentle rain and genial temperature 
which came with the closing days of April formed a climax to 
the advantages already described. Winter wheat, which had 
been making good root-growth and tillering nicely above 
ground, quickly showed a strong vitality, and is now generally 
thick enough for a fair crop, though there are many fields in 
which the plant is still gappy ; while spring corn of all sorts 
is almost universally abundant and vigorous in plant. Man- 
golds have been for the most part sown under the most favour- 
able conditions, and the weather has been excellent for pre- 
paring the land for turnips. 
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Walking over the fields to-day, the skilled observer sees 
much to assure him, and very little to cause apprehension. 
He notices that wheat is dark in colour, and hugs the ground; 
that the early barley has that curly formation of the blade 
which denotes an almost frisky vigour; that winter beans are 
very strong and healthy ; and that spring beans and peas are 
thick in plant. That everything is backward is no matter for 
regret, on the whole. Peas and oats have both been tried by 
the drought and east wind of April, but have grown fairly since 
the rain came ; and the same remarks apply to vetches, clovers, 
and pastures. That feed is late is the most unsatisfactory fea- 
ture of the agricultural outlook, so that, for the first time for 
many years, farmers whose holdings are pastoral or chiefly so 
have the worst of it, just now. But although the owners of 
live-stock must be seriously short of keep for their herds and 
flocks for a few weeks, genial and showery weather would 
speedily bring them abundance, especially where they have a 
few fieids of clover, which is almost universally very thick and 
healthy this season. They have lately had much loss and incon- 
venience to put up with on account of the existence of foot-and- 
mouth disease; but, fortunately, this very troublesome complaint 
is rapidly subsiding, and the veto against lamb has been re- 
moved, so that they have relief from fears that recently oppressed 
them. Nor should we neglect to mention that the lambing 
season, which started unfavourably in many parts of the 
country, closed under much happier auspices, the general 
result being a crop of lambs but little, if at all, under average, 
taking the country, as a whole, into consideration. A review 
of agricultural prospects all round, then, at least with respect 
to England, shows cause for rejoicing, and for trusting that 
the long lane of agricultural adversity is taking a turn for the 
better at last. 

In the orchard and garden, the lateness of the season is only 
in some respects a subject for congratulation. Growers of 
early vegetables have had a bad time of it, and where they 
are not fruit-growers also their losses can scarcely be made 
up to them this season. Flowers and shrubs, too, have 
suffered from the spells of wintry weather. But if everything 
had not been kept back by cold weather in the early spring, 
the recent frosts would have been disastrous. At present 
there is some doubt as to the extent of damage done to cherries 
and wall-fruit—almost invariably sufferers more or less from 
frost—and it has already been intimated that other fruits may 
have received some injury in early districts ; but apples, pears, 
and bush fruits have probably escaped serious damage. It is a 
treat to walk through the fruit-growing districts of Kent, and 
to enjoy the beauty of the apple-blossom now covering the trees 
in unusual abundance. It is premature, however, to speak of 
fruit prospects, as a single sharp frost may destroy the fairest 
of promises. All that can safely be said is that to-day, in the 
orchard, as on the farm, the promise of Spring is golden. 








MUSIC AS OCCUPATION. 

HE Prince of Wales on Monday opened the Royal College 

of Music, in the presence of a representative audience, 

and to indicate the opinion of the Court, three persons eminent 
in the musical world—Professor Macfarren, Mr. A. Sullivan, 
and Dr. G. Grove—were announced in his speech as having 
received the honour of Knighthood. That distinction will not, 
perhaps, do them much good just now, when every third man 
about is becoming Sir Somebody Something; but the honour is in 
accordance with English ways,and is unobjectionable, as was also 
the Baronetcy bestowed a little earlier upon Mr. C. Freake, the 
builder, for presenting the needful buildings for a College, 
nominally to the Prince of Wales, but really to the nation. 
The cultivation of Music is evidently to be made fashionable, 
and we have not a word to say, except that we wish the work 
could be done with a little less of sentimental exaggeration in 
the talk about it. Music is an excellent thing, and an 
enjoyable thing, as also are poetry, and oratory, and his- 
trionic power; but it is not the unqualified and celestial 
good which its advocates assert it to be. Owing, we imagine, 
to the Western fancy that making music is an inevitable 
occupation in Heaven—think how bored poor Dr. Johnson 
must be, if that is true !—those who enjoy music always claim for 
it a sort of special sanctity and holiness, a sort of grace in itself 
and by itself; and the Archbishop of Canterbury actually em- 
bodied that idea in his opening prayer, and prayed, “God, the 
only author of order and beauty,’ to “ perfect science and skill 
in his pure gift of Music.’ Why is music so “pure” a gift? 
All other gifts of God are so given that their use or misuse de- 


pends on human free-will, and why is music purer than poetry 
or oratory P Does Dr. Benson, perchance, believe that there are 
two Musics, and that Offenbach got his gift from the Devil; or 
does he forget that if there is one music of St. Cecilia, there is 
another of Thérese? Music is neither good nor bad, any more 
than poetry or eloquence, but is a method of expression which 
to many organisations is capable of conveying higher, more 
delicate, and, above all, more exact meanings than any other. 
But it can convey any meaning, and does very often convey a 
sensual one. If all that is said of its purifying and elevating 
influence were true, we should not find that great musicians, 
composers occasionally, and instrumentalists very often, were 
men of most irregular lives, or that musical amateurs were not 
infrequently among the worst of mankind. Nero was not 
exactly purified or elevated by his devotion to music, nor 
have the patrons of the art among the little Princes of 
Germany been nobler than those who, from some defect 
of organisation, probably connected with the structure of the 
tympanum, had no sympathy for sweet sounds. Charles II, 
was not exactly the superior of William III. It is not clear 
that the Neapolitan, who is so often born fanatico, is higher 
in character than the dull Saxon, so often sensible only to the 
rhythm of music; nor are the races among which musical capacity 
is indigenous so much purer than those among whom it must be 
cultivated with assiduity, not to say coddled. Mr. Disraeli 
always said, and we believe truly, that the gift of music had been 
bestowed in largest. measure upon the Children of Israel; but 
great as their services both to religion and to thought have 
been, they are not, as a race, the least earthy of mankind. 


To give to an inarticulate and sad race like Englishmen, who 
have almost ceased to feel joy, and are dropping the word 
“ gladness” out of the language, a new means of expression and 
of enjoyment, is, however, excellent work, the true meaning of 
which is only hidden by conventional exaggeration. Music is 
capable of misuse, as poetry is; but the gain from the study of 
music is great, and more especially the gain to the overworked 
sections of the people. The power of acquiring musical skill 
seems independent of situation in life, and even of mental capa- 
city, for though great composers have been usually as intellectu- 
ally gifted as poets, that has not always been the case with great 
singers or instrumentalists; while the faculty of musical appre- 
hension is, apparently, the most culturable of all, more cultur- 
able than the power of criticism, and the man who succeeds 
even a little in the study gains much of happiness. He 
has not only obtained something of the creative faculty, 
like a poet or a painter, but he has found one of the best of 
earthly weapons against trouble, a’secondary occupation which 
interests and absorbs like work, yet is not work. Englishmen,» 
possibly because of the strenuousness with which they labour, 
and the respect, perhaps the undue respect, with which they re- 
gard toil—at least, we do not find that the admirable industry of 
the Chinaman makes him a specially lofty being—are singularly 
deficient in secondary occupations. They take them if they come, 
but they do not seek them as distinct helps in the art of living. A 
few draw, a few paint, a few grow flowers, a few betake them- 
selves carnestly to science. So few are they among the working- 
classes that those who do it are pointed out as remarkable, and in 
the middle-class the proportion is not much higher. The manin 
commerce or in a profession who can do something else, do it 
heartily and not perfunctorily, is far happier than his neigh- 
bour, so much go as to be an object of avowed envy among his 
acquaintance; yet the number of those who can do it is com- 
paratively very few, and the complaint of tedious evenings is 
one with which thousands sympathise. Englishmen do not go 
out so readily as Continentals, they do not, except in rare cases, 
enjoy conversation so much—in this respect workmen are far 
better off than their social superiors—and they are consciously 
dull; yet unless drawn by some pronounced and, in its way, irre- 
sistible taste, they rarely strive to give themselves a secondary 
occupation. If they can read, they are safe, imperfect as the 
English system of distributing books is, but the literary class 
would be astonished if they knew to how few reading is at once 
a secondary occupation and a recreation. The majority feel 
time a burden, with no true relief but sleep, a state of affairs 
all the more noteworthy because this majority not only works, 
but enjoys work. Any secondary occupation which could in- 
terest them would add directly to the pleasure of life, and to 
those who can appreciate it, or are even without the dislike of 
it which in many natures is almost unintelligibly strong, there 





is no such occupation quite equal to music. It is a sensuous 
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pleasure, a spiritual pleasure, and a thoughtful pleasure, all in 
one, and unlike so many other occupations, makes no continuous 
demand upon time. To attain excellence, it is true, even with 
the flute—that melancholy instrument of so many Britons, 
who will not see that it is of all others the one in which 
imperfection is most trying—continuous devotion is indispens- 
able ; but far less than excellence can on many instruments give 
pleasure, and to the comprehension of music devoted study is 
not indispensable. The power is one of the few which 
does not decline with each intermission. There is no 
occupation which can be so taken up at intervals, none 
so cheap, none in which intermittent absorption can be 
so readily attained. A man may be genuinely devoted 
to music, yet neglect no duty of life, and provided he does 
not torture unwilling ears, need not be selfish, not even 
so much so as the devouring reader, whose occupation, though 
the modern world has conspired to praise it, is consistent with a 
most selfish self-absorption. The gain from such an occupation 
is endless, and the taste for it may be diffused to an almost in- 
explicable degree. Why it should, among people capable of it, 
remain latent, we cannot explain ; but that it is so, is as certain 
as that the same peoples have displayed it in widely different 
degrees at different times. Fifty competent musicians, such as 
the Royal College will train from among those who accept its 
bursaries, will develope in fifty circles a musical taste which 
must have been there before, but found no spontaneous expres- 
sion. That is well, for though we grow impatient of exaggera- 
tion till we have half seemed, in the beginning of this article, to 
depreciate music, we have no intention of denying its charm or 
of refusing to it this exceptional merit,—that it is impossible to 
acquire the power of apprehending the lower music without at- 
taining the power of comprehending the higher. There is bad 
music, as we said, as well as good; but you cannot gain the 
capacity of understanding one, and remain dense as before to 
the other. The devotee of Offenbach perceives, as the unin- 
structed do not, what St. Cecilia’s music means; and in that 
new capacity there must be, though not elevation, a potentiality 
at least of being elevated. 





ELABORATENESS. 

HERE is one quality which artistic culture tends, we fear, 

to develope amongst us, as a great number of facts,—the 
Royal Academy dinners, for instance, among others,—testify 
more and more every year, which we do not think it is possible 
to regard with unmixed satisfaction, and that is, elaborateness. 
No one understands how either to speak or to paint elaborately, 
and how to speak and paint admirably in the elaborate 
style, better than Sir Frederick Leighton; but it cannot 
be denied that it is in an elaborate style,—a very elaborate 
style—that his best performances both in painting and 
in speaking are achieved. His speeches at the Royal 
Academy dinners are models in that style. For courtly 
grace, for picturesque compliment, for his almost dramatic abdi- 
cation before the most honoured of the speakers, for skill in pro- 
portioning his language to the expectations of his hearers, for 
artistic delineations of war, and for poetic tributes to heroism, 
it would be hard to find the equal of Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
series of speeches. In proposing “The Army and Navy,” for 
instance, he said—“ It is not a human foe alone who tests the 
mettle of a man; in the flames of an African sky, in the 
shifting furnace of the desert sands, and in the ambush 
of putrid waters, may lurk a foe more deadly than the 
foe who broke before our arms at Tel-al-Maschuta or Tel-el- 
Kebir ;” or again, in praising Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley, 
—“Of Lord Alcester, then, what may I say? That alike in 
the long-forbearing pause before the day of action, on that 
day when at last, from Pharos to Marabout, he poured on the 
long, low line of forts the simultaneous thunder of his fleet, and 
in the swift and sudden seizure of the waterway to Suez, those 
qualities of tact, celerity, resource, and resolution which have 
made the seamen of England famous were conspicuously shown 
in this brilliant English sailor. Of Lord Wolseley, I may ven- 
ture to say that both in its conception and in its carrying-out, 
his masterly campaign in Egypt has set forth in fresh distinct- 
ness that happy blending of breadth of view with precision of 
knowledge and that wise balance of restraint and daring, which 
belong only to the strong, and through which he has risen 
to so wide a fame.” Or take the art with which he 
introduced Lord Granville, abdicating almost dramatic- 
ally, as it were, in his favour :—“ Well knowing that he 





who precedes so great a master of happy words cannot 
too soon make way for him, I hasten to be silent.” How 
swiftly he passed over the merits of the Lord Mayor, and how 
deftly he acknowledged the meridian fame of Professor Huxley 
and the rising sun of Mr. John Morley! But, like a true student 
of proportion, he reserved his most elaborate art for his reply to 
the toast of the evening, and especially for his delineation of 
the two great deceased artists who attracted so much attention 
in the winter exhibition of the Royal Academy. His picture of 
Linnell was almost blank verse:—‘ Him the tumult of white 
clouds delighted, and the blue riot of rolling hills, the red-ripe 
corn, and slopes brown and burnished, and the green forest’s 
gloom. On his canvas the drowsy reaper nods beneath the 
sheaf, the shepherd pipes and watches, the new-felled timber 
strews the ground or strains the waggon’s aching wheel.” 
Of Rossetti, his portrait was hardly less ornate :—“ A re- 
cluse, and yet a leader, so kindling and so contagious a 
fervour glowed within him, that to the intimate among his: 
friends, who, now that he lies in death, live on in an after- 
glow of loving memory, it is scarcely yet given to gauge him 
and his work in the light of a dispassionate vision. To Rossetti’s 
pencil, the outer inanimate world, unless, perhaps, it be the 
world of fldwers, seemed to have little charm. But the con- 
templation of the soul’s inner world, and of the storms and 
passions of the human heart and the workings of an imagina- 
tion steeped in mysticism to the lips, these filled and absorbed 
him, and, be it in burning words or in burning colours, com- 
pelled expression on the canvas or on the written page.” Well, 
all this shows, with a completeness which it would be difficult 
to surpass, that the President of the Royal Academy is as great 
a master of elaboration in speech as he is of elaboration in 
form and colour. But in the former Sir Frederick Leighton 
does not stand alone. Of the greatest poet and the great- 
est novelist of our generation,—Tennyson and George Eliot, 
—precisely the same might be said. Tennyson, with his 
own exquisite delicacy, has hinted to us how much it was his 
habit,—a habit he deprecated,—“ to add and alter many times, 
till all be ripe and rotten;” and whatever else may be said 
of his poems, alike of the “Idylls of the King” and 
of the delicate little lyrics of sweet and tender regret 
in which he most excels, it may safely be said that 
they have a perfect elaboration about them which is often 
in the highest sense satisfying where elaboration seems to be: 
in keeping with the feeling of the poem, but which sometimes 
produces the effect of a superfine touch and of a drawing-room 
atmosphere, where it is not. With George Eliot this applies 
rather to her reflective and analytic moods, than to her 
masterly pictures of homely character; but in the former 
you often see elaboration carried to an exhaustive point, 
and sink under the artificial analysis, irony, or melan- 
choly, till you feel almost as if you were under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump. And in the great writers on Art,—even 
in Mr. Ruskin, with all his genius,—you feel the same note pre- 
dominant, the note of elaboration. As for Mr. Rossetti and 
the votaries of passion to whom Sir Frederick Leighton referred, 
one may fairly say that though there is no manner of doubt 
about the passion, there is also no manner of doubt about the 
artificially self-conscious manner in which the passion is ex- 
pressed. And this is what we find so oppressive about the 
atmosphere which Art prefers,—Art in the sense of composition, 
as distinguished from the love of beauty,—that it has a tendency 
toexorcise nature, and to make all men’s thoughts and actions 
cohere in a purpose which, whether it be good or evil, affects us 
as painfully stiff, and as thoroughly ill-suited to such a creature 
as man, in whom set purpose, however wise, is a very poor 
equivalent for the abounding nature of the earlier world. 


It seems to us that, though it is very well to have an art in 
life, in the sense of setting before us great objects which we 
pursue earnestly, so far as we pursue definite objects at all, it is 
a@ serious mistake to suppose that the whole of life can or ought 
to be reduced within the bounds of these set limits and.pur- 
poses. Indeed, the more completely a man succeeds in elabo- 
rating his whole life to suit set purposes, the more com- 
pletely he is likely to prove that he has had no purpose really 
worth elaborating at all. Nor is this, in reality, a para- 
dox. We do not, in the least, mean to make light of 
great lives in which one high object seems a sort of im» 
spiration,—such lives as Arnold’s, or Maurice’s, or Newman’s; 
or Livingstone’s. But then these lives are not lives elaborated 
by art at all, they are all governed by those imperious 
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instincts or affections which are not elaborating, but rather in- 
spiring agencies. The life elaborated by art is a totally different 
affair. Perhaps Goethe’s is the most perfect type of it. 
In his life—especially after middle-age—almost every course 
of action was brought under the magnifying-glass of a 
self-conscious purpose, aud worked-up into the most per- 
fect and conscious keeping with those of his powers by 
which he set most store. We do not for a moment mean 
that Goethe, who was one of the greatest of the great, 
was an artificial talker or thinker. His mind was far too clear, 
far too keen, far too wide, for that. He was a poet by 
nature. And the thorough naturalism of his poetry was of the 
kind best suited to keep his mind free from anything par- 
taking, however distantly, of affectation of thought. But in 
relation to the ordering of his life, he certainly brought what 
we may call the elaboration of self-culture into more prominence 
than any other teacher of our day, for he alone had the distinct- 
tion requisite to give that elaboration a certain dignity. 
“ For he pursued a lonely round, 
His eyes on Nature’s plan ; 
Neither made man too much a God, 
Nor God too much a man,” 

says one of his greatest admirers amongst ourselves,—not very 
truly, we think, for Goethe undoubtedly made man too much a 
God, and especially made too much of a God of Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe. But Goethe certainly initiated the praise 
of a kind of artificial elaboration of culture and life, which has 
grown more and more into vogue in our modern days, a plan 
of trying to bring the whole of human thought and action 
into a great, harmonious whole of self-conscious purpose, a 
plan which is, in our opinion, pretty sure to banish nature 
effectually, without substituting for it anything half as healthy 
or half as safe. The truth is, that over-elaborateness is by 
no means suited to a being a great part of whose best 
actions are in some measure instinctive,—due, that is, to the 
instinct of genius, or the instinct of morality, or the instinct 
of love. In all these directions alike, over-elaborateness spoils 
instead of improving. The efforts of the highest genius are not 
artistically arranged. Carlyle was right about that. The 
truest morality is not reasoned out to its very foundations, and 
is sure to exhale in the process, even if a George Eliot attempt 
it. The noblest love is not self-conscious, and the more self- 
conscious love becomes, the more it tends to rottenness, as 
Rossetti’s poetry proves. Art is good in its way, but it is a 
small way; and the fear for our generation is that it is every 
day encroaching on the proper sphere of genius, of conscience, 
and of affection. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_@— 
MR. BRIGHT ON THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
(To tHe Eprtor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In his latest deliverance on the Church of England, after 
a historical retrospect of former evil deeds almost antiquarian 
in its character, and marked by the spirit and temper familiar 
to us all, Mr. Bright addresses himself to the immediate pre- 
sent, and from the aspect of the Church to-day selects two 
points for special condemnation, on neither of which, oddly 
enough, does the Spectator say a word, in its interesting com- 
ment on the speech in question. These two are,—first, the 
form of thanksgiving recommended by the LEcclesiastical 
authorities after our successes in Egypt; and, next, the hostile 
attitude of the Church toward the threatened invasion of the 
law of marriage. 

Now, as to the first point. After dwelling with his own 
unrivalled power on the horrors, the unutterable miseries of 
war, and of that particular war, Mr. Bright proceeds to pour 
out his indignation,—on whom? On the authors or kindlers of 
the war? Onthe Liberal Ministry ? No; on the Church of 
England, whose only connection with the whole thing was the 
usual (almost formal) suggestion of the acknowledgment of 
divine goodness in the successful termination of hostilities; 
and success was unspeakably better than failure, at any rate! 
To any one not blinded by party passion, the attitude of Mr. 
Bright is a strange thing to contemplate. He asserts—let this 
be noted well—that the war was unnecessary. If so, it was an 
unspeakably wicked thing. All who provoked it, stirred it up, 
kept it up—above all, Mr. Gladstone and the Government— 
are steeped to the lips in “ bloodguiltiness,” and deserve the 
execration of every true man. But of all this, not a word. Not 





one syllable of blame for the authors of the war; but censure, 
keen and bitter, for those whose only offence was that they 
thanked God when the war was over. 

Of the only other count in the indictment (surely a strangely 
light one !) it is only necessary to say that the fact is simply as 
stated by Mr. Bright. The overwhelming majority of English 
Church people do most certainly view the threatened permission 
to marry two sisters with disgust and dismay. But at this 
point it is to the article in the Spectator that one turns with 
some surprise. Passing over this portion of Mr. Bright’s 
speech, as I observed, sub silentio, what you say, in a general 
way, is this:—The “speech on the Establishment proves to 
demonstration ...... that the Church of England is not, and 
has never been, a reforming influence in the State.” Do you 
mean this to apply to the instance specially selected by Mr. 
Bright,—that the proposed law on marriage is a reform, 
that the Church is wrong to resist it? . If not—if, on 
the contrary, you share this feeling of repugnance and 
dread, if you feel that here, at least, the Church is wholly 
right—why not say soP But not only do you not say so, but 
the whole article is dreary and disappointing to a Churchman,— 
disappointing, on account of its cold tone and low level. For I 
venture to say that while all of us Anglicans agree in admira- 
tion of Mr. Bright’s great gifts—and some of us sympathise 
with his political aims—yet not one of us cares one brass 
farthing for his opinions on the Church of England; whereass 
we do care for the opinions of the Spectator. 

With respect to the Conservative tendency which you attri- 
bute, and with reason, to the Church, this may be traced to 
one important cause, among others, on which, however, I do 
not venture to trouble you at present. But, in so far as this 
tendency is connected with its Episcopalian form of order and 
government, as you suggest, it may naturally be pleaded that a 
Church which is Episcopal must of necessity have Bishops.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., H. J. V. 

{Our view on the law against marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister has been often expressed. We believe that it 
is not a case in which the State ought to interfere, and 
that in many instances, especially among the poor, it does 
incalculable mischief by interfering. There is certainly no 
teaching of revelation on the subject, and this even the most 
candid of the opponents of the change admit. Whatever the 
more delicate social sentiments may suggest—and we have no 
doubt that natural and spontaneous feelings do exist which are 
averse to such marriages—the right rule is non-interference 
except on the plainest moral grounds, where so much serious 
evil is caused as is caused by the prohibition of such marriages. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE POLITICAL EFFECT OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In your article on Mr. Bright’s recent speech on Dis- 

establishment, you express the opinion that “the Episcopal 

Church, even if it were disestablished to-morrow, would in both 

its sections—its High-Church as well as its Evangelical section 

—remain, on the whole, a distinctly Conservative force.” 

May I suggest that you have forgotten a very material fact, 
viz., that, even supposing your view to be correct, the political 
power of the Bishops and the Clergy must of necessity be 
diminished by the loss of their present privileged position and 
legal powers, to say nothing of pecuniary resources derived 
from public endowments? And, in addition, it must surely be 
the case that the desire to retain all these, supplies a powerful 
stimulus to political activity, which would be wanting after the 
Church had been disestablished.—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. W. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S EXPRESSION. 
(To THE Ep1ToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s tribute to George Eliot’s capacity 
of affection towards the individual is probably not exaggerated. 
Still, there was at times a something in her expression which, 
if it would not justify, might yet account for Miss Blind's 
description. 

George Eliot’s eye had usually a tranquil depth of garnered 
observation, but occasionally this positive expression passed 
away, and gave place to a look which could only be described as 
stony. This may have been no more than the retreat of the 
royal intellect within itself, and the severance, for the time, of 
its relations with the outer world. But I can well imagine that 
some who saw this look might have interpreted it to signify the 
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coldness of cruelty. Cold, marble-cold, it certainly was, and’ 
taken in conjunction with the weariness of the face, it might 
have made even an acute observer doubt whether there were 
not moments in which human life in the aggregate seemed to 
her so little worth the living, that she might hardly have cared 
to take any active part to secure its continuance. And in this 
quality of mind there is, perhaps, what might be called the 
passive element of what, in its more active form, men call 
cruelty. 

Of this feeling, there are surely traces in her writings. As 
you yourself say, when she was most herself her style was 
laboured,—it became then the painful reflection of the deep- 
seated, moral weariness which lay at the bottom of her nature; 
and it was only when she threw herself into some fictitious 
character that she could rise on the wings of fancy into a lighter 
and more loveable style. Whoever holds as a fundamental truth 
that human life is little better than a vast waste-heap of blighted 
possibilities will, however tender he may be towards the objects 
of specialised affection, yet naturally fail in that keenness of love 
towards all living which is the only certain safeguard against 
the subtler forms of cruelty. No one, it is true, enforced more 
uniformly than George Eliot the truth of duty to the race; but 
that this was a part of her philosophy, rather than of her 
nature, her own private history would seem to prove. Beneath 
ker philosophy lay a heart feminine when stirred to tenderness 
towards the individual, but hopeless, and therefore, in a way, 
merciless, towards the race. The atmosphere of her works is 
the leaden atmosphere of fate, in which human frailty meets no 
mercy, and human longing can find no hope. 

Her countenance was certainly of the type we associate with 
Dante. Aud who can read the works of the great Florentine 
without recognising the fact that there was in him, too, a cer- 
tain impassiveness towards human suffering? A tenderer 
genius would have shrunk back appalled from the hideous 
scenes of the “Inferno,” and the light of his poetry would have 
grown dim with horror. But Dante bears it all, not, indeed, 
without a passing shudder, but still with an inexorable stead- 
fastness of purpose which proves the hardness of his moral fibre. 
No pang is spare], no nicety of torture is pratermitted ; the 
whole ghastly catalogue of woes is gone through, to the last 
iota. Nay, and this is most significant, it is here that Dante, 
as a poet, is at his highest. 

Such natures are objective; and all objective natures are, if 
not cruel, at least inexorable. For they look at things from the 
outside; life in the aggregate is to them interesting rather than 
loveable; the throb of human hearts is a scientitic phenomenon ; 
pity is but a mode of waste of power,—in a word, they may be 
sweetly, tenderly human towards their chosen loved ones, but 
they are extra-human as regards the race. Of such sort were 
Dante, Goethe, and George Eliot.—I am, Sir, &c., 

50 Terrace Royal, Nottingham. A. Evaure-Evans. 





“SLAY AND EAT.” 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’] 
“ He that drinks the heavenly cup 
Loveth downward, and not up.’””—EMERson. 
Sir,—Is it too late to say a few words on the Manichean inter- 
pretation which Mr. Footman puts on the command, which he 
calls divine, “Slay and eat”? If I accepted his interpretation, I 
should consider that I was imputing divinity, not to the Father, 
whom Jesus revealed to his followers by his own parental care of 
them, but rather to Moloch, or to “ the crew of the ‘Nancy’ brig,” 
or perhaps Antichrist would be a more appropriate title. Fora 
being that fed on its children would be diametrically opposed to 
one who gave his life to sustain his children. Mr. Footman’s 
grace before meat must be rather a stern and sad one if, when 
he sits down to carve a hare and to eat it, he says to himself, 
“That miserable object and its present visible fate is an 
emblem of me and my fate, which is to yield up my life, 
with the little stores it has accumulated, to enrich and 
nourish some higher life, that seeks not to draw it to itself 
by the cords of humanity, but to absorb it into itself.” Both 
these religions, that of Christ and this of Antichrist, are 
based on the recognition of the fact that all living things stand 
in need of one another, and are irresistibly drawn towards a 
latent harmony, whose traction, acting on all living things, con- 
scious or unconscious, like an unseen magnet, constitutes their 
living movement. 
That traction which I have spoken of, which is incessantly 
compelling all living things (while they live) towards a closer 





interdependence, by making them hunger for one another, makes 
each living man a mere beast of prey towards plants, and to- 
wards those animals which have not as yet taken such hold 
on his sympathies that he would rather hunger than obey the 
voice that says slay and eat. 

It seems to me that God reveals himself to us in his creative 
power, not in the voice of necessity, which seems to us to say, 
“Slay and eat.” The divine voice, which we in our blindness 
thus interpret, really says, “ Sustain life ;” and all living things 
obey this command, sustain life according to their light. Toa 
blind molluse, nothing is alive; that is, it feels or sympathises 
with nothing but its own craving to cling to what yields it com- 
fort. Every creature must be sensitive to its own wants and 
pains first, before it can sympathise with the pains and wants 
of others. The mollusc, and every creature in its earliest mol- 
luscous state, must be alive first only to itself; by-and-by, it 
beconres alive to its offspring, and lives in them; and this 
motherly love, though manifest first as a mere uterine affection, 
involves in it in embryo that charity which we are told, in the 
Epistle of St. John, that God is. 

There is not a more insensate doctrine, or one more opposed 
to the spirit of Christianity, though it may seem here and there 
justified by the letter of it, than the duty of worshipping or 
deifying a being that either makes or tolerates evil. Plato, 
whom the world canonises as one of its greatest philosophers, I 
suppose, forbids us to identify what is necessary with what is 
admirable. Shakespeare says of life :— 

“ Thou art not noble, 
For all the accommodations that thou bear’st 
Are nursed on baseness.”’ 
Goethe says of Nature (meaning in that place living nature), 
—T am not of opinion that Nature is beautiful in all her crea- 
tions. Her intentions are always good, but the conditions of 
existence are not always either good or perfect.” 

Evil, it is true, may only seem to us so; but while it does 
seem to us so, it is our duty to fight against it. I grant that 
in Gloster’s sense (Henry V.), “There is a soul of goodness in 
things evil ;” but he did not mean to say that the French army, 
the evil he alluded to, was good to adore or to bow down to, but 
good to fight against. Modern infidelity owes what little moral 
strength it has to its being a reaction against the deification of 
necessary evils. Space only forbids my anticipating and 
answering ulterior difficulties.—I am, Sir, &c., G. D. Syow. 





MONACO AND THE BISHOP OF GIBRALTAR. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Permit me to say a word in defence of the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. He has not, as you suppose, refused to send, or 
sanction, a mission to call to repentance the gamblers and har- 
lots of Monte Carlo. The promoters of an English Chaplaincy 
there have quite another object; and it is they, and not the 
Bishop, who hold that “ the end” of the Church is to keep up an 
unreal “ appearence of respectability.” They say that vice is so 
well regulated at Monte Carlo that its decency is quite admirable. 
All their reasonings show that this outward decency is virtue 
enough for them; but for the sake of weak brethren, they 
desire that the vice should be made still more respectable, and so 
sanctioned, not denounced and attacked, by an English Church 
and Chaplain. They know, though you, Sir, doubt it, that there 
are plenty of our countrymen who will consent to ignore the 
vice with such sanction, but not without it. And then, what is 
at least one main object of the scheme, the price of land would 
go up, as in other parts of the Riviera, to a guinea a yard, or 
even double that. These promoters of English piety at Monte 
Carlo remind me of the mistress of the brothel who always had 
family prayers with her household.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Epwarp StRACHEY. 





THE WORSHIP OF RANK. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In “ The Chimes,” by Charles Dickens, are the lines :— 
*O let us love our occupations, 

Bless the Squire and his relations ; 

Live upon our daily rations, 

And always know our proper stations !” 
Have we not here the original, and is not Charles Dickens the 
poet ?—I am, Sir, &c., Everarp GrrEEn, F.S.A. 








Reform Club, Pall Mall, May 10th. 
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POETRY. 
midi 
SONNET. 
Wuen Philomel her evening psalm hath ceased, 
Whilst raptured Echo sinks to sleep again, 
And men return to consciousness of pain,— 
On glow-worms doth she solitary feast.* 
H’en so the Poet in his deepest breast 
Seeks for that mystic light which, not in vain 
Bestowed by Him whose wisdom, as his reign, 
Is boundless, leads to everlasting rest; 
And of this gift celestial weaves such charm 
As penetrates the clouds of earthly night, 
Stealing the souls of men from vain alarm, 
And Heavy’n discloses to their erring sight,— 
Song born of light to light is turned at will, 
For poetry is silent music still. 


C. M. F. 





LINES WRITTEN IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCH. 
SUGGESTED BY MR. ARNOLD'S POEM, ‘THE FORSAKEN MERMAN.’ 
Sweet singer of the sandy dunes, 
And oozy beaches glistening wet, 
Lo, here, methinks, ’neath Southern moons, 
Thy Merman lingers yet. 


Outstretched above the gleaming waves, 
He watches through the summer night, 
Or stables in the sounding caves 
His wild sea-horses white. 


They foam amid the fretted rocks, 
They toss and chafe and landward roay, 
And shake beneath their thunderous shocks 
The hollow, caverned shore. 


* For here an ampler moonlight steeps 
A world of waters rolling white ; 
And here the racing billow leaps, 
Sheer pausing on the height. 


And hidden caverns, breathing deep, 
Suck shuddering in the roaring wave ; 
Then out again the smoke-wreaths sweep, 

And fountaizs spout and rave. 


Will nothing win thee, Margaret ! 

And must thy Merman ever mourn ; 
Nor e’er his mortal love forget, 

Of thy sweet eyes forlorn,— 


Through many a hundred years of life, 
In green, cool depths beneath the wave ; 
While thou may’st rest from mortal strife 
Within thy quiet grave,— 


Thy grave upon the windy hill, 
Where all thy kinsfolk sleep, and where 
From the grey kirk sound murmurs still 
Of solemn-chaunted prayer P 


Nay, choose, fair Margaret. Yonder yet 
The toam-white horses plunging wait ; 

Sways the green surge—they champ and fret— 
Ah, Margaret, come, though late! 


Oh, listen, listen ! ‘‘ Choose, sweet wife, 
Love, and thy children round thy knees ; 
In wide sea-halls a joyous life, 
Untroubled centuries.” 


For surely yet in yon white town, 
That strews its lights about the hill, 
Somewhere she stands, and gazes down 
Seaward, and weeps her fill; 


And over moonlit wastes of sea, 
And billowy ridges of the foam, 
Merman, she looks and longs for thee, 
For her dear babes, for home. 


Her sad eyes pierce the purple dark, 
And half enthralled by Ocean’s spell, 

She hurries o’er the threshold. Hark, 
A silver-chiming bell ! 





* There is an old tradition that nightingales are supposed o feed on glow-worms. 











From the grey kirk, where sleep the dead, 
Swings out the solemn, midnight sound; 

Shuddering, she sinks, and bows her head, 
Her dim eyes sorrow-drowned. 


She lists the ancient call to prayer, 

She clasps the Book, she tells her beads,— 
Turn, Merman, turn, in love’s despair, 

Thy wild, unwilling steeds. 


They thunder in the echoing caves, 
They toss their manes, they linger yet: 

“Come down, come down, beneath the waves; 
Return, love Margaret !” L. I. Ta 








ART. 


Ss 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Many visitors to this Gallery will pause before Mr. Hale’s: 
“Venus and Psyche,” and wonder at the artist’s temerity im 
painting in so frankly unconventional a manner a subject of 
such difficulty, and perhaps danger. Our climate is a little 
uncertain, for Venuses; the freshness of Italian waters looks. 
out of place in Bond Street. And in the chorus of critical 
reprobation which has been raised round this daring work, the: 
virtuous, or fancied virtuous, feeling of its impropriety has been 
singularly manifest. Critics who stood without winking before- 
the nude models whom Mr. Calderon and Mr. Van Haanen exhibit. 
in this same gallery could find no words in which to describe their 
feelings at the sight of this V-enus, who sits above the spectator, 
with a golden throne casting warm reflections upon her delicate- 
limbs, revelling in the simple consciousness of power and beauty. 
It had not been worth while to mention this specimen of our 
critics’ powers, were it not that it is rather hard upon the artist. 
(Mr. Matthew Hale) that he should be condemned for what is 
really one of the merits of his work ; harder still that he should 
be blamed for having sought beauty by its nearest and simplest. 
road, on account of the suggestiveness of his critic’s mind. 
The branding of an artist’s work with the name of one of M. 
Zola’s heroines, is a species of blame which is as immoral as the: 
work from which it is drawn, and the insertion of such abuse 
is just one of those pieces of injustice which prevent artists. 
from feeling any respect, or paying any regard to the critic’s 
words. 

Mr. Hale is a young English painter who has studied chiefly 
in France, under M. Carolus Duran, and has many of the merits 
and drawbacks of that painter. His work has all the lightness 
of touch, the ease, and the “ chic” of the French school; it has 
also too much of the audacity, an audacity which verges upon in- 
solence. In this picture he shows both his excellencies and his 
defects. He tells his story at once too plainly and too crudely, and 
he has carried his realism at once too far and not far enough. 
For instance, he has painted carefully the golden hue of the- 
reflections from the throne upon the limbs of Venus, but he has 
left many details of Psyche’s figure (the hair, for example) only 
just suggested. The result is, that the attention is drawn some- 
what unduly to the painting of the nude figure, and that her- 
nakedness somewhat overpowers the rest of the work. 

We cannot spare more space to consider this painting, and have- 
only dwelt upon it so long because it is well worthy of careful 
attention. We have not so many serious efforts at poetical and 
imaginative art, that we can afford to pass over such a brilliant 
attempt in that direction as this. Look, for another example 
of a picture which surrenders nothing to the popular favour, 
at Mr. George Wilson’s “ Arcadia” (219), a ring of dancers. 
in a wooded landscape,—a picture, by the way, which merits a. 
better place for its elaborate, delicate work, than that which the 
directors of the Gallery have been able to afford it. This is 
at the very opposite pole of Art to Mr. Hale’s painting. It dis-- 
Gains method, as much as that artist cherishes it. So far from 
being done at once, it might fairly be described as never being 
done at all, for there is no reason why another year or two’s 
work should not be added to that which has already been given.. 
And if it is un-French in its minuteness, and its want of direct. 
impression from Nature, it is no less so, in its aim at fullness of 
colouring, and in its Greek purity of spirit. In quality it has 
more resemblance to an old, classical fresco than to anything: 
modern. Mr. Wilson’s drawing has great merits and curious 
faults, but his power of colour is very great, and no less subtle 
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than it is powerful. Portions of the landscape in this composition 
are singularly beautiful in this respect,—beautiful, too, with a 
minute, varied intricacy of colour such as is very rare, akin, 
perhaps, in some ways to the best work of Samuel Palmer, the 
old water-colour painter who died a year ago. 

Tf we take our reader from Mr. Wilson’s “ Arcadia,” to Mr. 
Richmond’s “Miss Netty Davis,” it is only for the sake 


of another contrast. A young lady in brown velvet is 
lying in a dully-green landscape, with an open book by 
her side, and a big dog at her feet. The dog and the 
landscape are conventionally bad, and may be dismissed 
at once. The lady, however, deserves careful attention, 
not alone for her beauty, though the face is a very sweet 
type of English loveliness, but for the power with which 
she has been portrayed. The painting is very broadly and 
powerfully executed, and especially good in its relation of tone, 
and the composition is treated with certain qualities of style 
derived from the study of the later Italian painters. It is quite 
the finest piece of work which Mr. Richmond has done, but it is 
worthy of notice that the approach to Nature in one way of this 
artist, is no nearer than that (in another) of Mr. Burne Jones. 
‘The colour of the landscape and the girl’s flesh herein, is 
as simply conventional as any type of figure or limb 
which our pre-Raphaelite artist gives us; and if any of 
our readers will take the trouble to look first at Mr. Wilson’s 
background to his “ Arcadia,” and then compare Mr. Rich- 
mond’s background to Miss Netty Davis, he will see the differ- 
ence between natural and conventional colouring. Note, too, 
that, despite its largeness of design, the picture is a little 
affected in its simplicity—the whole smacks of get-up. We 
suspect the stage and the foot-lighis. 

Mr. Macbeth’s “ Sheep-shearing”’ does not show him at his 
best. The subject is, after all, rather an unpleasant one. A 
man wiping, with a very realistic fervour the sweat from his 
forehead, forms the main motive of the picture, and the 
figures grouped round have little special interest. Never- 
theless, it is a strong, clever piece of painting, and, as usual 
in Mr. Macheth’s work, the figures have a stalwart manliness 
and womauliness which is refreshing. Contrast, again, with 
this Mr. Henry Holiday’s rendering of “Dante meeting 
Beatrice” (165). A large picture this, with a view of Florence 
and the Arno for background, and two or three impossibly 
anatomical women in the centre of the picture. The figures 
are well placed in the landscape and carefully painted, 
but their drawing is singularly bad. The lower limbs 
of Beatrice are out of all proportion to her body, whilst the 
-absurdity of showing the modelling of the form, as if it were 
nude, under a thick, red-velvet (or is it cloth?) robe, need hardly 
be insisted upon. Mr. Holiday means well, and his picture 
deserves praise for its seriousness of aim—but for little else. 
Underneath this hangs what is, after Mr. Millais’ “ Duchess of 
Westminster” and Burne Jones’s “ Little Boy,” the best por- 
trait work in the exhibition,—Mr. John Collier’s triptych of his 
wife and her sisters. All three of these portraits are only of head 
and shoulders, painted against a creamy-white background. All 
are good, well drawn and carefully painted, and very lifelike. 
Indeed, with no great powers of design, and little appreciation 
of colour, Mr. Collier is at once the most thorough, and in his 
way the most skilful, of our young portrait-painters. He is, too, 
as faithful as a photograph. Those who care to see the painter 
himself, to study an artist “at home,” will do well to look at 
Mrs. Collier’s portrait, entitled, “ An Artist at his Work,” 
a picture which, though chiefly delectable to the family circle, 
is almost absurdly true to its original. The artist has a palette- 
knife in his hand, and a brush in his mouth, and an expression 
of “I’m going to have you now, with this lump of paint!” which 
is irresistibly comic and life-like. We acquit Mrs. Collier of all 
intention to burlesque her husband, but the result almost verges 
thereupon. Mr. Burne Jones has, in what is known as the East 
Gallery, a composition of six figures seated in a row upon a 
kind of dais, against a mountain background, and entitled, 
“The Hours.” The object of the picture is not very clear, and 
we notice the work mainly to point out how, from working in 
the cold, almost monochromatic style of his later pictures, this 
artist is losing his hold upon real power of colour. The mass of 
the critics have noted this picture for its splendour of colouring; 
had they said for its attempted splendour, they would have been 
right. In truth, the picture aims at the old, gorgeous key, and 
fails utterly. Examine these women’s robes from one end of 
the picture to the other, and you will not find a single piece of 











really, fine colour, though the rainbow might be said to be well 
represented. The first robe is a bad blue,—a hard, crude blue, 
with a tinge of purple in its composition. The crimson next to 
it has undertones of purple in its shadows, and is poor in its 
lighter portions—the green is without brilliancy or quality. 
The reddish-orange and the light buff robes are simply negative, 
and the grey, which concludes the series, is an absolute and most 
objectionable lilac. Now, consider that this artist, up to four 
years ago, was the greatest colourist in England, perhaps in the 
world, and the pitiable result remains of neglecting a great 
artistic power which one possesses, in order to cultivate an alien 
quality. Harry QuILTER. 








BOOKS. 


——_——~>— - 

ITALIAN BYWAYS.* 

Mr. Symonps’s candle is set upon a candlestick, and his light 
shines before men, so that it invites a closer criticism than 
would the brilliance of less confessed masters of prose, while the 
praise we should award to a new writer of his power is super- 
fluous. But in closing his last volume, we feel that we are given 
a halfpennyworth of bread to an intolerable deal of sack, while 
we are reminded in every page how admirable is the provender 
offered to us. His own excellent words in one of these essays 
supply the text for our observations, at least in part :— 

“The logical criticism of art demands that we should not only 
estimate the technical skill of artists and their faculty for presenting 
beauty to the esthetic sense, but that we also ask ourselves what 
portion of the human spirit he (the artist) has chosen to invest 
with form, and how he has conceived his subject.” 

Though the slightest of his hitherto published prose works, this 
volume shows at once the extent and the limit of the author’s 
power asit has not yet been shown. It proves him a suggestive 
critic, a keen-witted but near-sighted student of Italian annals, 
dwelling too lingeringly on their seamy side, and listening 
chiefly to the obscenities and the blasphemies which were the 
wild reply, as of fallen angels, to the serene sanctities of 
medieval Italy. Admirable is his sketch of Webster's heroine, 
the “ White Devil,” Vittoria Accoramboni. The English play- 
wright had, like Mr. Symonds,— 

** Gazed long and earnestly into the mirror held up by Italy—that 

enchantress of the nations. Aghast and fascinated by the sins he saw 
there flaunting in the light of day—sins on whose pernicious 
glamour Ascham Greene and Howell have insisted with impressive 
vehemence — Webster discerned in them the stuff he needed for 
philosophy and art. Withdrawing from that contemplation, he 
was like a spirit ‘loosed out of Hell to speak of horrors.’ ” 
But the author of Italian Byways can hardly claim to give his 
readers, as he says Webster does, “the moral impression made 
by the condition of Italy on a northern imagination,” rather he 
treats the revolting stories of Vittoria and of Lorenzino de’ 
Medici, the “ cinque-cento Brutus,” as subjects for somewhat 
diletantte art, likely to interest certain curiosities of our 
society, and for which he can paint as background, landscapes 
ostentatiously pagan in sentiment. His is hardly Webster’s 
spirit, when he reiterates examples of crime, selecting 
with deliberation the flews dw mal whereof to weave his 
garland of beautiful phrases. We do not trace in his work 
the moral revolt of a “northern imagination,” though of 
revolt there is enough. The last sonnet of his latest book of 
poems is, indeed, in praise of Prometheus. The last sentence in 
Italian Byways winds up a dream of the Titan with the 
sentence, “ ‘This is Prometheus,’ I whisper to myself, ‘and I 
am alone on Caucasus.’” Yet Mr. Symonds frequently, though 
unconsciously, reminds us how little he has to do with the 
agony of Prometheus; rather does he sit as high as he may on 
Parnassus to be worshipped, determined that we should observe 
the sunshine on his brow. 

In dealing with the mémoires pour servir of Italian personages, 
Mr. Symonds excels all contemporary artists. His literary 
appreciations are precious, but he is less agreeable when he 
condescends to personal narrative. His experiences of gondolier 
society and Davos amusements are disappointing, but it is when 
he mounts his Pegasus, and goes forth in ostentatious search 
of the picturesque and the romantic in landscape, that he is 
least admirable. What he sees is wonderful, but what he fails 
to see is yet more wonderful. His former works prepare us for 
much “invincible ignorance” of the better aspects of Italian 





* Italian Byways. By John Addington Symonds. London: Smith, Elder, and 
o. 1883, 
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history, but we feel a certain shock of surprise that in the very 
presence of Monte Cassino, St. Benedict’s home, he should 
say :— 

‘* Monasteries are almost invariably disappointing, to one who goes 
in search of what gives virtue and solidity to human life, and even 
Monte Cassino was no exception...... The atmosphere of operose 
indolence, prolonged through centuries and centuries, stifles ; nor can 
antiquity and influence impose upon a mind which resents monkery 
itself as an essential evil.” 

Yet, that Mr. Symonds feels that his judgment is narrow, we 
observe, when, immediately after, he exclaims :— 

“T longed for the spirit of Montalembert. I longed for what is 
called historical imagination, for the indiscriminate voracity of those 
men to whom world-famous sites are in themselves soul-stirring.” 

When, however, it is a question of gorgeous crime gorgeously 
housed and of the iridescence of corruption, Mr. Symonds shows 
no lack of the “ historical imagination.” Can it be that, great 
as is his sympathy with beautiful form, his criticism of spiritual 
phenomena, the medizval monastic life, for instance, is narrowed 
by that besetting modern envy described by Théophile Gautier as 
essentially bourgeois, which decries all splendour not our own, 
and all judgment that is not “ private”? The thoughts that for 
most men are suggested by many an Italian shrine are as dis- 
tasteful to Mr. Symonds as to a Puritan would be the Venus of 
the Louvre, and it would be as wise to take a Puritan’s account 
of the treasnres of the Belvedere, as Mr. Symonds’s opinion of 
Benedict or Francis, Philip Neri, or Carlo Borromeo, and the 
world they created alongside of the world he vividly portrays. 
Meantime, he is an unsurpassed guide in the palace of Urbino, 
and to follow him in Umbria, and by the Adriatic and Tyrrhene 
sea, is to feel somewhat of the Italian spell. Quite lovely pas- 
sages of rhythmic prose translate adequately the emotions 
which arise in presence of almost any wide prospect of the 
Circean land, as, for instance, when he writes of the view from 
Monte Pulciano :— 

“The charm of this view is composed of so many different ele- 

ments, so subtly blent, appealing to so many separate sensibilities, 
the sense of grandeur, the sense of space, the sense of natural 
beauty, and the sense of human pathos, that deep internal faculty we 
call historic sense, that it cannot be defined. First comes the im- 
mense surrounding space,—a space measured in each arc of the 
circumference by sections of at least fifty miles, limited by points of 
exquisitely picturerque beauty, including distant, cloud-like moun- 
tain ranges, and crystals of sky-blue Apennines, circumscribing land- 
scapes of refined loveliness in detail, always varied, always marked 
by objects of peculiar interest where the eye or memory may linger. 
Next in importance to this immensity of space, so powerfully affect- 
ing the imagination by its mere extent, and by the breadth of atmo- 
sphere attuning all varieties of form and colour to one harmony 
beneath illimitable heaven, may be reckoned the episodes of rivers, 
lakes, hills, cities, with old historic names.” 
We have not space to give his brilliant catalogue of the towns 
and castles he saw from thence, but our readers will recognise 
the beauty of what we have quoted, and in it there is not that 
excessive luxuriance and almost confusion of colour which are 
not infrequent in Mr. Symonds’s descriptions of landscape. We 
feel that to many it will seem a literary heresy to question 
the perfection of his style, but no man may dash his palette full 
of colours into his reader’s face with too impetuous a disregard 
to the due limitations of prose. By so doing, Mr. Symonds 
disturbs our enjoyment of his work, and he provokes us to 
compare his descriptions with those, let us say, by Mr. Ruskin. 
He obliges us to say that brandish his brushes as he may, 
strike what Olympian attitude he chooses, he fails when he 
should not fail to affect us. In this book, at least, his dainty 
essays appeal to an artificial taste. Critic, but not creator, he 
does not rouse our sympathy, and we remain unimpressed, as 
we measure his efforts to remain at the highest level of style. 
To rank with the monarchs of the pen needs larger knowledge 
of a healthier humanity than is apparent in Italian Byways. 

Though to compare prose with poetry is scarcely fair, we 
imagine that Mr. Symonds would not shrink from com- 
parison with Wordsworth or Shelley, and even Byron; if 
we did so compare him, we should note a difference amply 
justifying severer criticism than ours. We could but regret 
the airs of superior information which he assumes as he 
goes to and fro on the spiritual battlefields of Italy, and 
announces himself as the mouthpiece of the pseudo-Pagan 
Renascence, which has just now a certain vogue. We are 
fascinated by his historical narratives, but when he would gain 
our friendliness by his records of travel, he should attach us to 
him by some touch of nature which should make us feel akin, 
before he startles us by such rhythmic confidences as “ we rested 
well in large, hard beds, with dry, rough shéets,” an mnnocent 








sentence, but to which is given a touch of bathos by its imme- 
diately following the description of a sunset which was “a 
conflagration of celestial rose upon the saddest purples and 
cavernous recesses of intensest azure.” We do not follow him 
with any sympathy when, at a table d’héte, he tells us that he 
“ felt as though he had got into the cabin of the ‘ Flying Dutch- 
man,’ and that all these people had been sitting there at meat a 
hundred years, through storm and shine, for ever driving on- 
wards over immense waves in an enchanted calm.” We cannot 
think the description of a Duke of Urbino happily expressed :— 
“ He drew asecond consort from the convent, and raizel up seed 
unto his line by forethought, but beheld his princeling fade- 
untimely in the bloom of boyhood.” Granting the admiration 
many feel for Mr. Symonds, we hardly think that for the public 
he should pose as Dante when he begins a chapter of his 
travels :—* About three in the morning which divides the month 
of May into two equal parts, I woke and saw the waning moon 
right opposite my window, stayed in her descent upon the 
slope of Epomeo.” 

Shade of Puff, are we to approve such sentences as, ‘ Wher 
it was over, he shrugged his shoulders, wrote his magnificent 
apology with a style of adamant upon a plate of steel?” Are 
we to think of a boatman as an “ animate splendour,” and rise: 
with the author into rapture about another, who had been 
“drinking and eating from a dish of fried fish set upon the 
coarse, white, linen cloth.” Here for me, at least, the mytho- 
poem of the Lagoons was humanised; the spirit of the salt- 
water lakes had appeared to me; the final touch of life emergent 
from nature had been given. I was satisfied, for I had 
seen a poem.” It is scarcely necessary to observe that Mr. 
Symonds has little, if any, sense of humour; and to read 
travels by an eloquent writer without that gift is disappointing, 
but still his literary instinct might have suggested that only 
when the reader’s emotions are deeply stirred, and hardly even 
then, could he accept such phrases as the “ road plunges at @ 
break-neck pace,” or “ careering in our sledges down perpendicu- 
lar snow-fields.” We might not have cared to point out the 
exaggerations which mar that artistic perfection of which 
Mr. Symonds writes so well, but for the prevalent tendency 
to admire mannerisms and affectations as such. We are glad 
to turn from his less good work, and quote an excellent answer 
to the vexed question of what Art is and should be, when he 
analyses Cherubino’s part at the Scala Theatre, and explains why 
that pretty page is “the dear, glad angel of the May of love, 
the nightingale of orient emotion.” We entirely agree with and 
admire the passage with which we conclude :— 

“When we think of the really great statues, pictures, poems, 
music of the world, we find that these are really great because of 
something more,—and that more is their theme, their presentation of 
a noble portion of the human son]. Artists and art-students may be 
satisfied with perfect specimens of a craftsman’s skill, independent 
of his theme, but the mass of men will not be satisfied; and it is 
as wrong to suppose that art exists for artists and art-students as to 
talk of art for art’s sake. Art exists for humanity. Art transmates 
thought and feeling into terms of beautiful form. Art is great and 
lasting in proportion as it appeals to the human consciousness at 
large, presenting to it portions of itself in adequate and lovely form.” 
Mr. Symonds here supplies a canon of taste whereby to judge 
his Italian Byways. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS.* 
WE bracket these two novels, because in both there is the same 
peculiarity. Each must be judged as an intellectual effort, by 
its author's treatment of a single character. Mr. Trollope’s 
first posthumous novel—we believe there are others to come— 
differs from the ruck of his novels only in this, that he has 
endeavoured to use a very singular character as his deus ea 
machina. “ Mr. Scarborough’s Family ” and their friends are for 
the most part very ordinary people, less carefully described than: 
was Mr. Trollope’s wont; and their adventures, though readable, 
are described at too great length. Mountjoy Scarborough is a 
fierce, sullen officer, who thinks a great deal of himself, has a 
lunatic passion for gambling, and to pay his gambling debts has 
parted with his reversion to his father’s estate, worth £20,000 
a year, to the Jews. His brother Augustus is a cool, keen bar- 
rister, remarkable mainly for selfishness, which he parades in 
a way no real personage would do. There is the regular young 
lady of Mr. Trollope’s stories, with little to distinguish her from: 
Lily Dale, except that she is fortunate. There is a hero who 
knocks a man down, and does very little else. There is a weak,. 








* Mr. Scarborough’s Family. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1883. ; 
No New Thing. By W.E.Norris. 3vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1883. 
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but conscientious lawyer, Mr. Grey, with an elderly daughter, 
also conscientious, but very strong, who is perhaps the best 
painted figure in the book. And there is Mr. Scar- 
borough, the deus ew machina, who is, so far as our read- 
ing extends, absolutely original. He is a very old man, 
very rich, but stricken. with some terrible internal com- 
plaint, for which repeated operations are indispensable. He 
meets them and all other troubles with that perfect courage 
which cares nothing for death and very little for pain, and 
indeed with a nearly complete disregard of self, which is in- 
sisted on throughout the book as his grand characteristic. The 
old man, however, is no Christian, quite the reverse. He has at 
heart a profound contempt for all authority; admires lying, if 
it is only skilful; doubts the value of marriage, is little 
annoyed by any conduct not the evidence of cruel char- 
acter, and hates mere human laws till it is a delight to 
him to break them. Finding that his eldest son has sold his 
reversion, he coolly sets himself to cheat the Jews of their gains ; 
declares his eldest son illegitimate, proves that he was born 
before the marriage ceremony, and helps his second son, now 
the heir, to pay off the Jews with the bare money that they had 
advanced. This done, he finds that the second son is a selfish 
scoundrel who desires his death, while the elder, though 
haughty and violent, is furious at the slur thrown upon his 
mother. Old Mr. Scarborough thinks him, after all, the finer 
character of the two, and though aware that the passion for 
play is incurable in him, turns round on the second son, brings 
forward a certificate of an earlier marriage ceremony, leaves 
everything to the elder, tells the younger in a burst of hatred of 
his revenge, and so dies, in Mr. Trollope’s opinion, evidently 
rather a fine character :— 

“He had contrived in spite of his great faults to create a respect 

in the minds of those around him which is itself a great element of 
love. But there was something in his manner which told of love for 
others. He was one who could hate to distraction, and on whom no 
bonds of blood would operate to mitigate his hatred. He would per- 
severe to injure with a terrible persistency. But yet in every phase 
of his life he had been actuated by love for others. He had never 
been selfish, thinking always of others rather than of himself. 
Supremely indifferent he had been to the opinion of the world around 
him, but he bad never run counter to his own conscience. For the 
conventionalities of the law he entertained a supreme contempt, but 
he did wish so to arrange matters with which he was himself con- 
cerned as to do what justice demanded. Whether he succeeded in 
the last year of his life the reader may judge. But certainly the 
three persons who were assembled around his death-bed did respect 
him, and had been made to love him by what he had done.” 
The secret of his life was that, despising entails, he had from 
the first determined to do as he liked with his property, and 
had persuaded his wife to go through two wedding ceremonials, 
in order that by producing either certificate, and deceiving 
everybody, he might divide his fortune between his sons as he 
would. The sale to the Jews deranged his plans, but he imme- 
diately robbed them of all but the cash they had advanced, and 
went his own wilful way. 


We cannot say we think such a character possible. With 
Mr. Trollope’s view of its merits we are not just now concerned, 
but we cannot think it possible. That an unselfish man might 
plot against the Jaw of entail, and blind himself to the fact that 
he was thieving, is, of course, possible, and the robbery of the 
Jews would to many minds seem no robbery at all; but that an 
unselfish man with a strong capacity of love in his heart 
should plot through life for such an end, intending from 
the first to traduce his wife, merely to have the satisfaction 
of breaking a law he despised, should then, when he had tra- 
duced her, upset his own work, and should finally leave every- 
thing to go at Monte Carlo, as it actually does go, is incredible. 
We have to believe that a man without the most ordinary 
human feelings is yet hungry for love, that a man persistent 
enough to plot villainy for thirty years gave up his plot the 
moment it turned out badly, that a man entirely cynical and 
defiant was yet guided in his acts mainly by a keen apprecia- 
tion of the relative goodness of two very bad men, and that, 
finally, a man always indignant at cruelty, was when provoked, 
utterly cruel and unforgiving. That is impossible. Thedescription 
is in parts fine, you catch the impression of a powerful Voltairian 
personality; but Mr. Trollope had not thought-out his new 
character fully, and Mr. Scarborough is, therefore, from first to 
last a mere bundle of discordant qualities, which are hidden a 
little by the writer’s art, but are always there, and always 
affecting the story in some unexpected way. The portrait, 
on which the novel depends, though, of course, there is plenty 
of amusing writing, must be pronounced a failure. 





Mr. Norris, on the other hand, has succeeded. Hisstory, No 
New Thing,is a very curious one. We have great difficulty ia 
doubting that he has studied life for artistic purposes in novels, 
instead of reality, and has amused himself by taking Dobbin 
and Amelia from Vanity Fair; Mr. Bennett, with alterations, 
from Pride and Prejudice; and Tito, from Romola,and placing 
them in new situations and among new people. At all events, 
Mrs. Stanniforth is Amelia, in prosperous circumstances ; 
Colonel Kenyon is Dobbin, unchanged; and Philip Marescalehz 
is Tito, in modern dress and English scenery. He has even 
his Tessa, a pastry-cook’s daughter, whom he marries. Never- 
theless, though it is impossible to resist this thought, Mr. 
Norris’s work is not to be despised. Tried by the test we have 
applied to Mr. Trollope, he has succeeded. He has written a 
good novel, as novels go, with some life-like description in it and 
much entertaining dialogue, and one or to life-like side char- 
acters—witness Mr. Brune, a goodnatured Mr. Bennett, who would 
not discredit Miss Austen—and among them all he has placed 
Tito—Philip Marescalchi—and so guided him that the reader, 
even if he has absorbed Romola, feels no sense of failure in the 
portrait. It is difficult work, too. Philip Marescalchi is an 
Anglo-Italian lad, adopted by Mrs. Stanniforth, the young and 
wealthy widow whom we think copied from Amelia Osborne. 
She educates him, sends: him to Cambridge, finds him over- 
liberal allowances, and loves and trusts him all through with a 
motherly love which is wonderfully described, though all through 
he calls her Meg, and treats her as an elder sister. Philip repays: 
all this by becoming the pleasantest of mankind, and a 
singer of second-rate force; by neglect, lying, gambling, 
and plunder; by marrying secretly a pastry-cook’s daughter, 
a Tessa whose English vulgarity in her loveableness is a 
stroke of genius; by trying to oust his foster-mother from 
her property; by publicly marrying, after Tessa’s death, a fat, 
old prima-donna with money; and finally, by refusing to visit 
his patroness, when he knows that she is dying. A most 
detestable brute? Certainly, judged by any code; but, never- 
theless, Margaret Stanniforth loves him all through, and yow 
like her the better for it; his friends do not desert him, and the 
reader feels for him in his strong contempt an admixture of 
pity and of liking. The man is throughout visible as he is, 
not a brute, not a complete villain, not a coward, and incapable 
of visible cruelty ; an artist lost in a gentle, self-pitying, 
“sweet” kind of selfishness. He loves to the end the pastry- 
cook’s daughter, whose death he feels a relief. To the end, the 
being he cares most about is the foster-mother whom he 
has so ill-treated, whom he refuses to visit on her deatlh- 
bed, and who dies moaning for him, and excusing his hope- 
less selfishness. He never is ruffianly or sordid, does not trick 
Tessa, does not conceal any fault, and has a certain ultimate 
truthfulness always in him, which makes his inward nature 
worse, but his outward nature better. We knew Philip once, 
intimately, and he was just like that. So sound is the art with 
which he is portrayed, that the reader feels all through that the 
man is not villain, that he is in some way the victim of his 
nature, a nature artistic and amiable, but incurably selfish and 
shallow, and that were circumstances but favourable, Philip 
would be as nearly a pleasant gentleman as an incurable 
habit of lying when convenient will allow. He never once, un- 
less it be in refusing to visit his foster-mother’s death-bed, does 
or says anything in the least exaggerated or unexpected. His 
naughtiness is economised, till the spectator half thinks it does 
not exist, and that he is forming an uncharitable judgment on 
a man very hard bested. This is the sort of way in which the 
man who will not perform any one duty, if it goes in the least 
against the grain, meets a direct insult. Colonel Kenyon has 
told him he is robbing his protectress :— 

“Colonel Kenyon,’ said Philip, in a rather graver tone, ‘you have 
always had the worst possible opinion of me, and you are heartily 
welcome to it. Pray believe that your opinion is a matter of the 
most absolute indifference to me. More than once you have taken 
upon yourself to interfere in my affairs in a helter-skelter, blundering 
sort of way, and I haven’t complained. It is your nature to be like 
that, I suppose, and I don’t quarrel with you for it, any more than 
one quarrels with dogs for delighting to bark and bite. Perhaps, 
however, it would be pushing forbearance too far to allow oneself to 
be called a wholesale robber; and therefore I must respectfully 
invite you to retract that expression.—Hugh was stroking his mous- 
tache with lean, brown fingers, which trembled a little. At this direct 
throwing-down of the gauntlet his eyes glistened. ‘1 won't retract 
a single word that I have said,’ he replied, shortly.—‘ You won’t ? 
returned Philip, deliberately swinging his legs off the sofa, and 
assuming a sitting posture, while he looked his visitor straight in the 
eyes. ‘You won’t retract the expression? Then we must proceed 
to extremities, I’m'afraid. I thought perhaps you might have insulted 
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me without quite meaning it, for your temper seems to have got 
rather out of hand; but, since you choose to stick to your words, I 
ean only ask you to give me your address, so that I may send a friend 
to call upon you to-morrow.’—‘ You young jackanapes!’ called out 
Hagh, ‘ do you suppose I am going to fight a duel with you? I'll 
see you hanged first !’—Philip raised his eyebrows. ‘You won’t 
fight, and you won’t retract? Isuppose you know what is gener- 
ally said of a man who acts in that way ?’—‘I’ll tell you what,’ said 
Hugh, getting up; ‘I won’t fight # duel, because it’s ridiculous, and 


nobody ever does fight duels in this country; but if you would like 


to call me a coward, you had better do it—and I'll give you such a 
hammering, that you won’t do it again for a year.’—Philip did not 
take advantage of this handsome offer. He looked at his angry 
antagonist for a minute with a certain amused curiosity, and then 
burst out laughing. ‘What a ludicrous position we have got into!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘We both look rather foolish; but, vanity apart, I 
must say I think you look the more foolish of the two. My height is 
five foot nine; yours, I suppose, is about six foot two or three; and 
an weight and Jength of reach there is probably an even greater dis- 
proportion between us. Therefore I see nothing to be ashamed of 
in acknowledging that, if it came to a regular ding-dong tussel 
between us, you could thrash me. But I think it is just possible 
that there may be something to be ashamed of in insulting a man 
whom you know you can thrash, and declining to meet him upon 
equal terms.” 

Redeeming touches like that are endless, till at the end the 
reader half feels that the fat prima-donna—who, by the way, is 
a good creature—is almost penalty sufficient. Mr. Norris has 
the art of analysing character in a high degree, and, after 
all, that is the novelist’s first need. No New Thing is full 
of very human people, of whom only one is certainly a 
<aricature. Mrs, Winnington’s hardness, and imperiousness, 
and scheming greediness are overdone, as in the final scene 
between her and Mr. Brune the author has recollected, but 
most of the personages are natural throughout. A little 
more incident, to relieve a certain tediousness, would be accept- 
able, and we could bear a little more compression as to time, 
though in this matter Mr. Norris can plead Thackeray’s ex- 
ample, but there is unmistakeable capacity in his work. He 
has given us a striking story, and left a strong impression 
that-he will do still better, perhaps even rise into the 
ranks of the very few who can satirise without render- 
ing the object of their satire unloveable. The greatest 
danger in his way is Thackeray’s, the unreadiness to believe 
that nice women can have sense. Mrs. Stanniforth is feeble, 
Nellie Brune is a fool in crises, the pastry-cook’s daughter is 
a fool always till she dies, and Edith is a fool whenever her 
mother is about. Women are not all like that, and Mr. Norris’s 
impartiality in making most of his good men, Kenyon, Walter, 
Tom Stanniforth, and the rest, as weak as the women, in a 
different way, does not redeem the blunder. 





PROFESSOR KNIGHT'S WORDSWORTH. 
VOLUME IIL* 
‘Ovx appreciation of Professor Knight’s edition of Wordsworth 
grows with every volume. Indeed, when completed, it will be 
an edition which the student of Wordsworth would not exchange 
for all the others put together. In familiarising himself with 
this third volume, the present writer has found himself not 
indeed actually seconciled to the poet’s baldest lines—for no 
lover of Wordsworth can help regretting the violent and obtru- 
sive flaws in that great imagination, where Wordsworth’s 
poetry declines not merely into prose, but into prose of the 
flattest kind—but in some degree helped to understand how it 
was that Wordsworth could ever have been unconscious of those 
clumsy deformities of speech to which he sometimes seems posi- 
tively to invite attention, even at the very opening of a poem. 
In this volume, for instance, we find the stanzas addressed to 
**Mr. Wilkinson’s spade,” commencing, “ Spade with which 
Wilkinson hath tilled his lands,’ an absurd invocation, which 
has probably repelled as many readers from Wordsworth and 
his poetry as ever were repelled from Mr. F. W. Newman’s Iliad 
by such lines as (if we recall it rightly) “ Autolycus held up the 
meat, divine Ulysses sliced it.’’ To break at once on the reader 
of a poem with the vocative case of ‘spade,’ and then describe 
the spade so addressed merely as one that belonged to a gentle- 
man of the name of Wilkinson, is indeed to indulge in one of 
those familiarities with the reader which we can hardly dis- 
tinguish from a practical joke. It is something of the nature 
of a burlesque to invoke a spade at all, and still more to invoke 
it simply on the ground that it has been used by Wilkinson, 
the reader knowing nothing of Wilkinson but his name. But 
one almost forgives Wordsworth his clumsy burst of invocation, 








* The Poetical Works of William Sel, Ejlited - William Kni ht LL.D. 
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| when one has read what Professor Knight here tells us of 
the Wilkinson in question, and realises that it was because 
Wordsworth already knew the man, and knew him to be invested 
with these simple and touching and manly qualities, that this 

| Invocation never suggested to him that effectual wet blanket 

| for a kindling imagination which it has represented to so many 

of his readers :— 

“Thomas Wilkinson of Yanwath, the friend of Wordsworth and 

| the subject of these verses, deserves more than a passing note. 


He was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without remark, 

One of the old race of Cumbrian statesmen—men who owned, and 
themselves cultivated, small bits of land (see note on Michael 
and The Brothers in appendix to Volume II.)—he was Wordsworth’s 
senior by nineteen years, and lived on a patrimonial farm of about 
forty acres, on the banks of the Emont,—the stream which, flowing 
out of Ullswater, divides Cumberland from Westmoreland. He was a 
Friend, and used to travel great distances to attend religious con- 
ferences, or to engage in philanthropic work,—on one occasion, riding 
on his pony from Yanwath to London, to the Yearly Meeting of the 
Friends ; and, on another walking the 300 miles to town, in eight days, 
for the same purpose. <A simple, genuine nature; serene, refined, 
hospitable, naive, and humourous withal ; a quaint, original man, with 
a true eye for Nature, a keen relish for rural life (especially for 
gardening), anda happy knackof characterisation, whether he under- 
took descriptions of scenery in the course of his travels, or narrated 
the incidents which befell him inthe way. This is how he writes of 
his farm, and his work upon it :—‘ We have at length some traces of 
spring (6th April, 1784) ; the primrose under the hedge begins to open 
her modest flower, the buds begin to swell, and the birds to build ; 
yet we have still a wide horizon, the mountain tops resign not their 
snows. The happiest season of the year with me is now commencing 
—I mean that in which I am at the plough; my horses pace slowly 
on before, the larks sing above my head, and the furrow falls at my 
side, and the face of Nature and my own mind seem to wear a sweet 
and cheerful tranquillity.’ The following extract shows the interest 
which he took in the very implements of his industry, and may serve 
as an illustration of Wordsworth’s stanzas on his ‘spade.’ ‘Eighth 
month, 16th, 1789. Yesterday I parted withont regret from an old 
acquaintance—I set by my scythe for this year. I have often this. 
season seen the dark blue mountains before the sun, and his rising 
embroider them with gold. I have had many a good sleep in the 
shade among fragrant grass and refreshing breezes, and though 
closely engaged in what may be thought heavy work, I was sensible 
of the enjoyments of life with uninterrupted health.’ In the closing 
years of the last century, when the spirit of patriotic ardour was so 
thoroughly roused in England by the restlessness of France and the 
ambition of Napoleon, he lived on at his pastoral farm, ‘busy with 
his husbandry.’ In London, he made the acquaintance of Edmund 
Burke; and Thomas Clarkson, the philanthropist,—whose labours for 
the abolition of the slave-trade are matter of history,—became his 
intimate friend, and was a frequent visitor at Yanwath. Clarkson 
afterwards bonght an estate near to Wilkinson’s home, on the shores 
of Ullswater, where he built a house, and named it Eusemere, and 
there the Wordsworths were not infrequent guests. (See note to 
The Daffodils, p. 7 of this volume.) Wordsworth stayed at Yanwath 
for two days in 1806. The ‘ Tours to the British Mountains, with the 
Descriptive Po:ms of Lowther and Emont Vale’ (London, 1824), have 
been referred to in the note to The Solitary Reaper, one of the poems 
in the ‘Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, 1803’ (see Vol. II., p. 347). 
It is an interesting volume—the prose much superior to the verse— 
and might be reprinted with advantage. Wilkinson was urged re- 
peatedly to publish his ‘Tour Through the Highlands,’ but he always 
declined, and it was printed at last without his knowledge, by some 
one to whom he had lent his MS. |{Wilkinson’s relations to 
Wordsworth are alluded to in the note to The Solitary Reaper. He 
is occasionally referred to in Miss Wordsworth’s Grasmere Journal of 
January and March, 1802, e.g. :—‘ Monday, March 12th.—The ground 
covered with snow. Walked to T. Wilkinson’s, and sent for letters. 
The woman brought me one from Wm. and Mary. It was a sharp, 
windy night. Thomas Wilkinson came with me to Barton, and ques- 
tioned me like a catechiser all the way. Every question was like the 
snapping of a little thread about my heart. I was so full of thought 
of my half-read letter and other things.’ The following are extracts 
from letters of Wilkinson to Miss Mary Leadbeater of Ballintore :— 
‘Yanwath, 15. 2. 1801.—I had lately a young Poet seeing me that 
sprang originally from the next village. He has left the College, 
turned his back on all preferment, and settled down contentedly 
among onr Lakes, with his Sister and his Muse. He...... 
writes in what he conceives to be the language of Nature, in opposi- 
tion to the finery of our present poetry. He has published two 
volumes of Poems, mostly of the same character. His name is Wil- 
liam Wordsworth.’ In a letter, dated 29. 1. 1809, the following 
occurs :—‘ Thou hast wished to have W. Wordsworth’s Lines on my 
Spade, which I shall transcribe thee. I had promised Lord Lonsdale 
to take him to Lowther, when he came to see me, but when we 
arrived he was gone to shoot moor-game with Judge Sutton. William 
and I then returned, and wrought together at a walk I was then 
forming, which gave birth to his Verses.’ ” 


This account of Mr. Wilkinson does not in any degree atone for 
the much more than flat opening to what are, on the whole, ex- 
ceedingly flat stanzas, but it does help one to understand how 
Wordsworth may have invested his friend with an atmosphere 
of individuality and simplicity which disguised from himself 
how little he had sneceeded in telling the public what he too 
easily took for granted that the public would infer from his own 
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halting lines. So, again, when we know that his sister, Dorothy 
Wordsworth, suggested the following lines, we can in some 
degree pardon Wordsworth for supposing that they would 
convey to the outer world what was clearly in his own mind, 
though it certainly never got into the verses :— 


* LOUISA, 
AFTER ACCOMPANYING HER ON A MOUNTAIN EXCURSION, 
Comp. 1805. Pub. 1897. 


I met Louisa in the shade, 

And, having seen that lovely Maid, 

Why should I fear to say 

That, nymph-like, she is fleet and strong, 
And down the rocks can leap along 

Like rivulets in May ? 


She loves her fire, her cottage home ; 
Yet o’er the moorland will she roam 

In weather rough and bleak; 

And, when against the wind she strains, 
Oh! might 1 kiss the mountain 1ains 
That sparkle on her cheek. 


Take all that’s mine ‘ beneath the moon,’ 
If I with her but half a noon 

May sit beneath the walls 

Of some old cave or mossy nook, 

When up she wirds along the brook 

To hunt the waterfalls.” 


Dorothy Wordsworth was so much to her brother, was, indeed, so 
indissolubly associated with all the poetry that was deepest 
and truest in him, that he probably hardly knew how much of 
his own intense feeling for her he had introduced into his verse, 
and how much of it remained quite unexpressed in his own 
breast. The deadly-lively stanza which opens the verses just 
quoted would suggest nothing in the world to an ordinary 
reader except the query, “ Why, indeed, should you fear to say 
it? but that is no reason at all wny you should not fear to pub- 
lish so very pert a verse as that;” and though the two next 
verses rise to something better, they do vot succeed in extin- 
guishing the unpleasant impression of the opening verse. But, 
knowing, as we now know, all that Dorothy Wordsworth was to 
her brother, we cannot doubt that what he wrote concerning 
her was to his mind invested with a specially glorifying atmo- 
sphere of feeling, even when he did not succeed in suificiently 
steeping his own words in that atmosphere of feeling, and there- 
fore failed to impress his thought on the mind of the reader. . 

And that reminds us how much the value of this volume is 
increased by its extracts from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal, 
a journal full of the essential poetry which breathed in the 
noblest of her brother’s verse. We know few poems of his which 
are more perfect and more buoyant with genuine poetical delight 
than “ The Daffodils,” but even the poem on “The Daffodils” 
grows in beauty and value, when we have this marvellously 
lovely description by his sister of the scene which suggested 
it :— 

“The following is from Miss Wordsworth’s Journal, under date, 
Thursday, April 15th, 1802. It is a specimen of the general char- 
acter of that Journal. ‘It was a threatening, misty morning, but 
mild. We set off after dinner from Eusmere. Mr. Clarkson went a 
short way with us, but turned back. The wind was furious, and we 
thought we must have returned. We first rested in the large Boat 
House, then under a furze bush opposite Mr. Clarkson’s. Saw the 
plough going in the ficld. The wind seized our breath. The lake 
was rough. There was a boat by itself, floating in the middle of the 
bay below Water Millock. We rested again in the Water Millock 
Lane. The hawthorns black and green; the birches here and there 
greenish, but there is yet more of purple to be seen on the twigs. 
A few primroses by the roadside—wood-sorrel flower, the 
anemone, scentless violets, strawberries, and that starry-yellow flower 
which Mrs. C. calls pilewort. When we were in the woods beyond 
Gowbarrow Park, we saw a few daffodils close to the water-side. We 
fancied that the sea had floated the seeds ashore, and that the little 
colony had so sprung up. But as we went along there were more, 
and yet more; and, at last, under the boughs of the trees, we saw 
that there was a long belt of them along the shore, about the breadth 
of a country turnpike road. I never saw daffodils so beautiful. 
They grew among the mossy stones, abont and above them; some 
rested their heads upon these stones, as on a pillow for weariness; 
and the rest tossed and reeled and danced, and seemed as if they 
verily laughed with the wind that blew upon them over the lake. 
They looked so gay, ever glancing, ever changing. This wind blew 
directly over the lake to them. ‘There was here and there a little 
knot, and a few stragglers higher up; bnt they were so few as not to 
disturb the simplicity, unity, and life of thatone busy highway. We 
rested again and again. The biys were stormy, and we heard the 
waves at different distances, aud in the middle of the water, like the 
Sea... ie 


eeeee 


But it is not in extracts from Miss Wordsworth’s Journal only 
that this edition is so rich,—though it would be impossible to 
exaggerate the value of these illustrative extracts. Everything we 
want is here. For example “The Waggoner,”—one of Words- 
worth’s most delightful poems, and as Sara Coleridge well said, 





one touched off with a lightness and spirit which Wordsworth 
very rarély attained,—was dedicated to Charles Lamb, and the 
dedication acknowledged in one of Lamb's most charming 
letters, which, of course, one wants to read at the time one reads 
the poem, and not to have to hunt up in Talfourd’s Memoir. 
Professor Knight appends it for us. Again, when Words- 
worth lost his brother,—the captain of an Indiaman,—by ship- 
wreck, Mary Lamb wrote to Miss Wordsworth to express her 
tender sympathy, and the beautiful letter, with its simple and 
touching verses, is quoted by Professor Knight in an appendix 
to the poems which Wordsworth wrote on the occasion of his 
brother’s death. And so it is all through. Whatever one needs 
to illustrate the poems is found either in Miss Fenwick’s notes, 
or in the editor’s, or in the appendix. 

“The Prelude ” gains less in proportion by Professor Knight’s 
notes than the minor poems, and for a very good reason, that. 
Professor Knight reserves for the volume of biography what he 
has to gay on this great autobiographical poem. To that volume, 
—the sixth and last, we believe, of the series,—we shall look 
forward with the most vivid interest. It will, we hope, form the 
fitting crown of a work of great and lasting value, a work in 
which the individuality of a great poet is made to illustrate his 
poems in a manner more complete, than any in which it has ever 
been the good-fortune of a previous critic to illustrate the poems 
of the author to whose works he had devoted himself. 





MR. JOHN SKELTON’S NEW ESSAYS.* 

To readers with a delicate literary palate, anything from the 
pen of Mr. John Skelton, better known to all of us as 
“ Shirley,” is of the nature of a bonne-bouche. It would 
be difficult to analyse the charm of Mr. Skelton’s work, but it 
is doubtless largely due to the fact that he never writes upon 
any subject until his emotions have been stirred by it, and the 
stirring of emotion is in him one with the awakening of the 
imagination. He muses till the fire burns, then he speaks with his 
tongue, and such speech cannot but be attractive at a time when 
nearly all the literature of the class to which these papers belong 
comes so obviously “from the teeth oxtward,” as Carlyle 
so pertinaciously put it. Imaginative criticism is not merely 
critical, but constructive; and in many of these papers we do 
not simply get a new “view” of this or that historical or 
literary figure, or merely see the familiar form posed in a 
way which gives it an unfamiliar expression; the portrait 
itself is new, it is a fresh conception, which demands to be 
judged not by the judicial reason, but by the judicial imagina- 
tion of which it is the outcome. Let us take, by way of example, 
the most elaborate and, in some respects, the most important 
paper in this volume, “The Speech for the Queen,” as Mr. 
Skelton has entitled his defence of Mary Stuart :— 


“ Mary was not a person likely to come under the sway of a violent 
and absorbing passion. Her whole nature was masculine in its 
moderation, its firmness, its magnanimity. She was tolerant, un- 
capricious, capable of carryiog out a purpose steadily, yet with tact 
and policy. She was never hysterical, never fanciful. With 
her, love was not an engrossing occupation; on the contrary, 
to Mary, as to most men, it was but the child and plaything 
of unfrequert Icisure...... She admitted Rizzio to a close in- 
timacy. Rizzio was her intellectual mate, the depository of her 
State secrets, her politic guide and confidant ; but the very notoriety 
of her intercourse with him showed how innocent and unsexual it was 
in its nature,—the frank companionship of friendly statesmen. 
See ee Her marriage with Darnley was not exclusively a love- 
match ; it was a marriage to, which her judgment, as well as her heart, 
consented. Her love-letters abound in pretty trifles, ber business 
letters are clear, strong, rapid, brilliantly direct... ... A love-sick 
girl, when her castle in the air was shattered, might have come to 
hate Darnley with a feverish feminine hatred; but the sedate and 
politic intelligence of the Queen could only have been incidentally 
affected by such considerations. She knew that, even at the worst, 
Darnley was a useful ally, and the motives which induced her to 
marry him must have restrained her from putting him forcibly away- 
aside ales Bothwell, again, was in her estimation a loyal retainer, a 
trusted adviser of the Crown, but he was nothing more...... He 
had been recommended to her acceptance by the unanimous voice of 
the aristocracy, Protestant and Catholic. As the honest Craig 
observed, ‘ The best part of the realm did approve it, either by flattery 
or by their silence.’ On a woman of ardent sentimentality these con- 
siderations would have had little effect; they were exactly the 
considerations which would appeal to Mary’s masculine common- 
sense.” 


In these sentences we see what it is in Mr. Skelton’s 
method which makes it so fresh and attractive, and yet. 
now and then so tantalising also. Such questions as 
whether Mary signed the Catholic League, whether she 





* Essays in History and Biography, including the Defence of Mary Stuart. By 
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were privy to the murder of Darnley, whether she really 
had a passion for Bothwell, so long as they are argued out 
along the old lines, have now little interest, save for histori- 
cal specialists; but a novel reading of Mary’s character changes 
the value of every piece of evidence, and every question becomes 
practically new. Of course, we have not space to discuss the 
credibility of Mr. Skelton’s portrait; we only wish to draw 
attention to the way in which his imaginative revolt against 
tradition—a revolt which is certainly not merely whimsical— 
gives another lease of life to a controversy which had all but 
died of inanition. There is the same freshness, the same 
imaginative integrity, in Mr. Skelton’s portraits of Claver- 
house, of Dryden, of “the great Lord Bolingbroke,” of 
Charles Fox, as we see him in the essay entitled, “ From 
Chatham to Canning,’ and of Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
character and career seem to have for Mr. Skelton a 
peculiar fascination. He can build up a character from a 
hint, from a saying, from an anecdote, in the same way that 
Professor Owen can build up an extinct animal from a tooth or 
a fragment of bone. Just as Burke formed his opinions like a 
fanatic and defended them like a philosopher, so Mr. Skelton 
constructs an image with his creative imagination, and then 
vindicates its vraisenblanze with the foot-rule and compasses of 
fact and inference. 

From the arc he completes the circle; and perhaps the one 
defect of his portraiture is that it is rather too rounded, too 
symmetrical, more symmetrical, at any rate, than real men 
and women are wont to be,—that there is in it a too obvious 
lack of the inconsistent things, the incongruous things, the 
incredible things, as we should call them were they not there, 
which make life varied and interesting. Still, in spite of some 
defects in the method, Mr. Skelton has his successes. We may 
agree or disagree with his estimate of Bolingbroke, but we feel 
how realisable it is; and we feel, too—a feeling which counts for 
much—that the writer is striving to be true, rather than to be 
effective. It is, again, much easier to believe in Mr. Skelton’s 
Dryden than in Lord Macaulay’s, if only for the reason that 
the former is more like a human being than the latter; and 
whatever be doubtful about Dryden, one thing is certain,—that 
he was aman. Even the essay on Disraeli is, on the whole, 
ene of the most satisfactory things that has been written about 
the deceased Tory leader, and it probably is so because Mr. 
Skelton really felt for his hero that affection which alone enables 
ene man fully to understand another; but it would have been more 
satisfactory still if the eulogist had kept his instinct for sym- 
metry a little more in check. Mr. Skelton is angry with Dis- 
raeli’s other biographers and critics, because they have adopted 
a tone of apology :— 

“We have apologies for his early Radicalism; we have apologies 
for his conduct to Sir Robert Peel; we have apologies for his 
economical heresies ; we have apologies for his Reform Bill ; we have 
apologies for his foreign policy. That is the tone, for instance, which 
‘his eulogist in the leading journal adopts. If all these apologies were 
necessary, it is difficult to understand what is meant by the universal 
sorrow and sympathy that have been expressed, not only in England, 
‘but over Europe. Treated in this way, the character of Disraeli loses 
its picturesque identity ; any credible likeness of the man in his habit 
as helived becomes impossible,—what we get is a mere caput mortuum. 
I believe (and I have enjoyed some rather unusual facilities for 
forming an opinion) that there is, thronghout that remarkable career, 
from the point of view of the man himself, an essential consistency.” 
There is, of course, a sense in which we may say of any 
career that it exhibits an essential consistency, meaning that 
there must be some kind of harmony among all the diverse 
manifestations of any single nature; but when we accuse 
a man of inconsistency, we mean that his action at one part of 
his life and his action at another part of his life have no recog- 
nisable common ground other than self-interest, and stand 
in visible antagonism to each other. To deny to Disraeli’s 
career this kind of inconsistency would be childish; and 
indeed his peculiar greatness seems to us to lie in the 
skill with which he improvised his life, calmly considering 
each situation on its merits, and making the very most of it on 
his own behalf. He did not, indeed, care to repeat himself, he 
had a passion for surprises, and the fantastic vindications of 
his consistency in which he sometimes indulged were simply 
meant to keep his followers together, at times when their bewil- 
derment imperilled their fidelity. Still, though we think Mr. 

Skelton is at fault in making for Disraeli a claim which Disraeli 
would never seriously have made for himself, his estimate, as a 
whole, seems to us full of insight, and may be specially 
commended to the perusal of militant Liberals who are wont 
to appraise the Conservative statesman in a somewhat too 





rough-and-ready manner. Here, for example, is something 
which is true and worth remembering, thongh likely enough 
to be forgotten :— 

“Tt isto be noted that while he was moved by the jeers and 
taunts of his foes, he was always able to resist—what is far more 
difficult to resist—the reproaches of his friends. He had to 
‘educate’ his party up to his own level, and full-grown men do not 
take their education easily. There can be no doubt, for instance, 
that a large majority of the Tory squires shared the opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone,—that Jefferson Davis had created a people. But Mr. 
Disraeli remained incredulous; he had no belief in the creative force 
of anarchy; the unity of America was an idea that appealed directly 
to his imagination; and, when the secret history of these years is 
written, it will be found that his firmness mainly contributed to the 
preservation of friendly relations with our kinsmen across the sea.” 
Mr. Skelton makes a curious blunder, however, in his ex- 
planation of the reason why Mr. Disraeli kept on the 
right side. Mr. Disraeli’s imagination was not in the least 
possessed by the idea of the unity of America. He expressed 
his belief, in a most effective speech, that the continent of North 
America was undergoing the process of being broken up into 
competing States like those of Europe, though he declined to 
commit his Party to either side in the conflict. 

Of the twenty-four essays in this volume, we have mentioned 
only a few, and those few, with one exception, all belong to the 
historical section; but the literary papers, particularly those on 
Blake, Macaulay, Thackeray, and Charlotte Bronté, are de- 
lightful reading. There is nothing “ intense ” or “ subtle” about 
them, but still less is there any trace of self-sufficient Philistinism. 
They are full of a refined and sublimated common-sense, with 
a fine graciousness of touch which testifies to a warm heart and 
a quick imagination. The essay on Macaulay seems to us one 
of the truest things ever written of a great writer who, at one 
time the object of ridiculous and unmeasured praise, has of late 
had to run the gauntlet of rather inconsiderate and reckless 
censure. We will only say of Sir Noel Paton’s head of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, which forms the frontispiece, that it is very 
characteristic, very beautiful, but utterly ridiculous as a portrait 
of the Mary of Mr. Skelton. 





ITALIAN ART IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY.* 
Tuis is a valuable book, but it is not one adaptel to the general 
reader, for the style is dry and wanting in charm; and besides, 
he would probably find it rather bewildering reading, from the 
mere fact that the plan of the work does not allow of much 
detail or elaboration of subject. Dr. Richter does not write for 
the general reader, he specially addresses the art student; and it 
is from this point of view that the book must be considered. 
His object is to give a history of the Italian schools as illus- 
trated by the pictures in the National Gallery, and he combines 
therewith a rapid sketch of the rise and fall of Italian art. The 
Florentine pictures of the fifteenth, the Umbrian school of the 
end of the fifteenth and bezinning of the sixteenth centuries, 
and the Venetian school of about the same period, are those 
best represented in our National collection. There is, perhaps, 
out of Italy, no picture gallery which affords equal facilities for 
becoming acquainted with the development of these particular 
schools. There are also excellent examples of the Ferrarese, the 
Veronese, and Milanese schools. The development of Italian 
painting, from its first efforts to free itself from the Byzantine 
tradition to the glories of the Renaissance, can be studied here as 
a whole, as well as or better than in any other collection on this 
side of the Alps; but whoever wishes to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of any local Italian school can only do that in 
Italy, as most of the greatest works were executed in wall 
paintings, and still remain on the spot :— 

“There is, however, in the national collection, a small number of 
pictures which, to a certain extent, enable us to trace the great 
connection between some painters in the particularities of their styles. 
To these we shall have to pay particular attention, because they are 
the only evidences here at hand of the organic and, at the same time, 
spontaneous continuity so characteristic of artists of the classic 
Italian schools.” 

Dr. Richter has adopted what he calls the modern scientific, or so- 
called experimental method in criticism, in contradistinction to 
that which was chiefly founded on subjective and artistic pre- 
dilection. He considers it almost presumptuous on the part of 
writers on art to take on themselves to teach their contem- 
poraries, as well as coming generations, what styles and kinds of 
pictures they should consider beautiful, and what they should 
like and dislike. Therefore, he does not allow any other basis 





* Italian Art in the National Gallery, By Jean Paul Richter, Ph.D. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 1883. 
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on which to discuss advantageously the questions concerning 
artistic productions, except a thorough investigation of the 
works of art themselves. Naturally, the tirst question to be 
decided is their genuineness, and in order to be able to decide this, 
careful investigations of the individual style of every master 
must be made, “and we have to take into account not only his 
general conception and the tone and harmony of colours used by 
him, but also his rendering of details, and especially the manner 
in which he represents single parts of the human figure.” 

There is no doubt about it that fashion, terrible fashion, does 
influence even the appreciation of pictures, and it is, more- 
over, a most difficult point to decide exactly how far we each 
‘and all take our tone from it. Indeed, it is almost impossible to 
judge exactly how far we are acted on by any influence. Therefore, 
a question may be raised as to how much unqualified good the 
art student gains by a close study of the painters we indiscrimi- 
nately class together as the “old Italian masters,” both those 
painters before Raphael and those of the Renaissance with whom 
the strong, passionate feeling for nature, according to modern 
views, holds so little place. Though perhaps not wnqualified good, 
we cannot but hold the opinion that in the hurry and rush of 
modern life, where people seem only to ask for amusement and 
excitement, a close and reverential study of those “old masters” 
must raise the tone of the artist and lead him to true feeling and 
noble thought, and so lift him beyond the trivial aims and small 
ambitions of modern painting, where the love of mere technical 
skill seems now to reign paramount. No fashion can ever rob 
these Italian masters of the exalted place they have held for 
generations, through their glorious colour, and more especially 
through their grandeur of sentiment and elevated feeling. 

Dr. Richter’s book will probably lead the student to 
further studies, and will form an admirable nucleus round 
which he will be able to collect ever more and more 
knowledge of the Italian schools, whenever opportunity 
offers. It is full and comprehensive, and gives us, as 
clearly as is possible in such a condensed form, the various 
complicated ramifications of the different schools. The 
casual observer would, perhaps, be surprised at the interest 
in the whole progress of Art which is created in the mind of 
the student by tracing the influence which one painter has on 
another. For instance, not many will have given probably more 
than a cursory attention to the two large altar-pieces by Piero 
della Francesca, in room thirteen, for they are not particularly 
attractive to the untrained eye. But when led by Mr. Richter 
to recognise in them the influence of an earlier painter, Uccelli, 
they assume an individuality which instantly clothes them with 
interest. First, we are introduced to Uccelli as the first re- 
presentative of the scientific and realistic tendencies in painting, 
and in his pictures, as well as in his private life, he appears to 
have been the regular professor. Vasari, in his life of him, 
explains that, his efforts being chiefly directed to the problems 
of perspective, his style was in consequence “of a dry and 
angular hardness, which is a very common result of too close a 
consideration of minute points.” We do not see, however, much 
proof of Uccelli’s love of perspective and foreshortening in his 
picture in the Gallery. His most ardent follower was Piero 
della Francesca, who studied at Florence, but neither tradition 
nor documents tell us the name of his master. In the years 
1439 and 1440 he worked with Domenico Veneziano, and this 
statement has led to the belief that he was Piero’s master in 
painting. Dr. Richter, however, shows us that a totally different 
conclusion is to be drawn from a study of the above-mentioned 
altar-pieces :— 


“It was the Commendatore Giovanni Morelli, the celebrated 
connoisseur, who first pointed out the striking affinity of style between 
the landscapes of Piero’s pictures and those of Paolo Uccelli. It is 
therefore very probable that Piero was a pupil not of Domenico 
Veneziano, but of Uccelli. The peculiar construction of these land- 
scapes, with steep mountains of an uncommon type, is more remark- 
able, because they are the starting-point of all the later achievements 
in realistic landscape painting. The background of the picture No. 
665, representing the baptism of Christ in the River Jordan, is 
specially instructive in this respect. The tops of the mountains 
appear reflected on the surface of the river in the foreground. In 
the middle distance there is an extensive valley, with a foreshortened 
view of a street leading to a fortified town. The landscape in the 
second altar-piece, No. 908, representing the Nativity of our Lord, is 
not less rich in combination of picturesque details. The painting 
is said to be unfinished, but the assertion is probably an error. 
Even minute details, such as the pearls on the robes of the Virgin, 
have been worked out with an accuracy which excites astonishment. 
One of the two shepherds, standing on the right side and seen in 
front, appears to have no pupils to his eyes, and this sirange fact 
might account for the theory of the unfinished state of the picture. 
On the other hand, it seems to me to have suffered very much from 








repainting in all the flesh parts. The drawing of the features of the 
singing angels is entirely out of proportion. So are the toes and 
some of the hands,—faults which are common with picture-restorers. 
It would be certainly unjust to impute such errors to the hand of so 
gifted and conscientious a painter as Piero. The restorer has, I believe, 
forgotten to paint in the pupils of the shepherd’s eyes, after having 
destroyed them by the cleaning of the original picture. Generally, 
the most tenderly and carefally executed parts of a pictuare—namely, 
the flesh parts—suffer most under the hands of picture-cleaners. A 
fully convincing evidence of this regrettable fact is Piero’s picture 
No. 665, where the destroyed parts have not been subjected to 
restoration. Two portraits of ladies in the same room are said to 
beby Pier ...<- No. 758 was ascribed by Commendatore Morelli 
to Uccelli, and the reasons which he brings forth for this can easily 
be verified by comparison with the above described picture by that 
master; the treatment of the hair recalls that of one of the portraits 
in the battle picture, while Piero used to represent curls ina thin and 
thread-like shape. The ornament on the left sleeve of the lady also 
reminds one of the decoration on the standard of Uccelli’s picture.” 

The history of the Florentine painters is treated at greater 
length than any others. After showing the inadequacy with 
which’ the early Siena and Florentine Schools are represented in 
the Gallery, and after touching on the different aims of those early 
artists, Dr. Richter enters more fully into the characteristics 
of their successors. In examples of these the collection is very 
rich. He classes these painters in a way which may seem 
arbitrary to some, but which cannot fail to be instructive. He 
gives a chapter to each class, and works out the differences 
and resemblanzes in an interesting and useful way. There 
is a chapter on the early realistic painters of the Florentine 
school, another on the artists of the Florentine quattrocento 
following dramatic tendencies, and, again, on those of plastic 
tendencies. The next chapter is on Florentine colourists of 
the cinquecento, then one on Michel Angelo, and, finally, on 
the decadence of Florentine art. There are but few pictures of 
the Umbrian school in the national collection, but they are, for- 
tunately, by the most prominent of their painters. There is 
little of moment to be learnt about the early painters of this 
school, whereas there is much detail and discussion to interest 
every one in the account of later painters, and in those of Ferrara. 
There are magnificent works of both the Paduan and Veronese 
schools. In the chapter on the Venetian quattrocento colourists, 
the question of the introduction of oil painting into Italy is 
discussed, and Vasari’s testimony on the subject is questioned. 
There is a chapter on the cinquecento Venetian painters, 
another on the schools of Brescia and Cremona, one on that of 
Milan, and a final dissertation on the decay of the Italian school 
of painting. Here, however, it must be confessed that any 
difficulty there may be in the subject has been avoided by the 
easy remedy of ignoring it. 

Where the value of the book as a whole is so great, it is per- 
haps ungrateful to carp at want of style; but still, where one 
meets occasionally with such an awkwardly constructed sen- 
tence that one remains in doubt as to Dr. Richter’s meaning, it 
cannot be passed quite without notice. For instance :—‘ The 
charm of naiveté which Lippi succeeds so well in impressing on 
the features of his saints is always confounded with a worldly 
expression, and this romantic poetry places his representations 
of sacred subjects beyond the realm of pure religious art.” Is 
“confounded” here a Germanism ? We suppose he means that 
Lippi’s saints have an expression of romantic, poetical, worldly 
love on their faces. Of the photographs which illustrate the 
book, it is impossible to speak with too high praise. They are 
simply beautiful, and thoroughly well chosen to illustrate this 
history of painters. There are also numerous wood engravings 
and etchings, which are fairly well done, but which naturally 
appear only inadequate representations by the side of the “ helio- 
graphs.” They are of use, however, in helping us to call to 
mind the different pictures. In conclusion, we must add that 
for those who do not wish to make an extensive study of the 
subject, Dr. Richter’s Italian Art in the National Gallery will 
serve admirably as a guide and book of reference, pointing out 
what is best worth considering, and leading us, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to a more intimate acquaintance with the pictures than 
can be readily gained by the usual superficial way of “ doing” 
a picture gallery. The book will be found the more valuable 
now that the late Mr. Wornum’s catalogue is out of print, for 
the present one is condensed away into truly pitiable, scanty 
proportions. 





HERALDS OF THE CROSS.* 
Miss ARNOLD-ForsTER has done a greater work than she is pro- 
bably at all aware ; the words she has prefixed to her description of 





* Heralds of the Cross. By F. E. Arnold-Forster. London: Hatchards, Piccadilly. 
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Captain Allan Gardiner’s work might not inaptly be applied to 
her own: “I was given a seed to plant, and when most I loved 
it, I was bidden to bury it in the ground; and I buried it, not 
knowing I was sowing.” The results of much patient and 
evidently much loved labour are buried in the modest volume 
before us, but we are very much mistaken if they do not take 
new shape and life in the hearts and lives of hundreds of readers. 
‘“ Bxeter Hall is dead,”—granted ; but that for which Exeter Hall 
under a thousand distorted forms strove, the manifestation of 
the power of a living Christ, lives still. There is a passing 
fashion to believe that it is wise and well to smile contemptuously 
at the very name of “ Missionary work,” the words to many 
minds suggest only the shibboleth of a narrow creed, or still 
narrower culture. ‘There could scarcely be a greater mistake. 
After many years of careful observation on this very point, 
the present writer unhesitatingly believes that a child intelli- 
gently interested in the work going on in the great spheres of 
Missionary labour has a broader foundation for further know- 
ledge to grow upon than (we had almost said) in any other 
form of education whatever. ‘To take one or two points 
only, a child so interested is at least removed from that 
main difficulty in the way of all true mental growth, the absorp- 
tion of the mind in “ the miserable aims which end with self,’— 
an absorption which may be quite as complete at one end of life 
as at the other. ‘Then it is an enormous gain to know, 
with a knowledge not barren, but pregnant with thoughts 
which must bear fruit in action, the geographical insignificance 
of this island of ours, to early realise that the European civilisa- 
tion is but one of the civilisations of earth, that the Maker of 
this little world must have some designs other than those we 
daily grasp when He made every third man a Chinaman ; 
these and co-relative facts widen the mental horizon. To under- 
stand that everywhere the intuitive conscience of mankind is 
one, while yet the individual never rises above his ideal, to 
find, to put it briefly, that one touch not of nature, but of 
Christ, doth make the whole world kin, goes far to kill insular 
prejudices, and merge them in a wider brotherhood, a more ex- 
tended citizenship; and these results, we contend, are the legiti- 
mate outcome of the insight afforded by a careful study of the 
work of Christianisation going on in all parts of the globe. “ But 
does it go on?” “ A handful of men here and there, perhaps, out 
of a whole empire, and these little or nothing the better,’ is the 
constant observation of those who simply do not know. And 
it is just bere we think that Miss Arnold-Forster may find she has 
accomplished a good deal. Her work has all the strength and 
all the charm of great simplicity and most careful accuracy, 
and while written professedly for children, her narrative will, we 
do not doubt, be read by hundreds of others in whose hearts it 
will awaken, in many cases perhaps reawaken, a keen interest. 
But her subject is a wide one, and our limited space will only 
allow us to glance at one or two of the main features of it. The 
writer lays no claim to originality, she has collected the facts she 
narrates from all available reliable sources of information, has 
studied very carefully that remarkable little atlas issued by the 
Church Missionary Society (an atlas we commend to the atten- 
tion of the readers of the volume before us), and for her own 
part has simply the gift, not a universal one, for telling her 
story well. Whether taking her young readers to the heart of 
Africa, to the cities of India, or to the islands of the Pacific, they 
will at least while listening find themselves there, and be the 
wiser for their visit. 

Few of us read unmoved the news of the death of Coleridge 
Patteson, the martyr-bishop of Melanesia; but the story of his 
life, as Miss Arnold-Forster tells it in these pages, may send 
more than one Patteson into the same field. It is difficult by 
any extracts to give an idea of the true nature of the work going 
on in the islands in which he laboured. The narrative needs 
to be read as a whole; and so is it also when passing from this 
subject to the wide fields of China or Japan, of Africa or India. 
The story of Buddha has a chapter to itself, and is graphically 
told, so that the mind even of a young, intelligent child might 
grasp at least some of its meaning, while all its beauty and all 
its sadness are but another call to show to the people a more 
excellent way. We should, perhaps, differ from the writer as to 
her exact estimate of the influence of Buddhism in the world, 
but that is a question in philosophy upon which we are not called 
to enter. The possible future of the millions to whom Buddhism 
is now a faith, when the despair which is its very root shall have 
given place to a living hope, is fairly indicated. The way 
in which natural cowardice disappears under the influence of a 





ES an 
living faith, comes out very strongly in the history of some of 
these millions when first convinced of the truth of Christianit: 

But perhaps we cannot better indicate the lines on which the 
whole narrative is laid than by following it in one direction to 
which public attention has recently been so specially drawn 
We mean the case of Madagascar. Even while we write, the 
latest news of Madagascar lies under our eye in the Times: 
newspaper; and we find Mr. Peill,in a paper read before the 
Society of Arts, detailing the rapid, “almost precocious,” social 
development of the Malagasy people. Compulsory education 
prevails in the island, we read, and “the conversion of the. 
Malagasy to Christianity—a religion adopted by them with 
much sincerity and intelligence—has unquestionably struck the 
death-blow to the institution of slavery, while the further con. 
struction of roads and the opening up the material resources of 
the country are matters which would more speedily be taken in 
hand, if the ruling race were better assured as to their immunity 
from foreign invasion.” So writes Mr. Peill; and yet in the 
early part of this century, less than seventy years ago, the first 
Christian missionary visited this island, “the third largest in 
the world, four times the size of England,” and found it full of 
fierce idolators. For ten years the Christian missionaries found 
a welcome in the island, then King Radama died, and Rana. 
valona, one of the worst queens who ever lived, succeeded him, 
and a time of persecution ensued, and the Missionaries had to 
leave the country; but first they had succeeded in translating 
the Bibleand The Pilgrim’s Progress into Malagasy, copies were 
circulated in secret from family to family, and when after a reign 
of thirty-five years Ranavalona at last died, and the country 
was cnce more open to the Christian foreigner, “the 
Christians, so far from having become fewer in number during 
the persecutions, were found to be twenty times more numerous 
whea the Missionaries came back to the island than they were 
when their first teachers were driven out.” And to these people, 
as to so many others, Christianity means a higher national as 
well as individual life, the promise of the life that now is as well 
as that which is to come. 

To turn to another spot, Miss Arnold-Forster leaves Sierra 
Leone out of her history, because its advanced Christian con- 
dition has made it already so well known, yet we imagine not 
many of her readers will be aware that the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone “ oversees” a field of labour extending over 1,560 miles 
of sea-board, with an almost limitless and densely populated 
area beyond. Little more than sixty years ago, Sierra Leone 
was a heathen land. The census of 1881 registers in the 
colony 35,400 souls as liberated Africans and their descendants; 
there are 60,546 souls in the colony, of whom nearly forty 
thousand are Christians. In Lagos, the same work is beginning 
to manifest important results; but it is useless to multiply 
instances; the whole subject is one which demands the most 
careful study and attention. Miss Arnold-Forster has given 
us in her little book abundant evidence of the value of 
the work that is being carried on, so quietly that the non- 
observant take no heed of it, but which carries with it a vital 
force, which is slowly, but surely, inflaencing whole peoples. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»~——_ 

Macazines.— Good Words.—This month’s instalment of Mr. 
Besant’s tale is most amusing. The French Professor’s reflections 
when he comes into a fortune, and the “ valedictory oration” 
which, by permission of the schoolmistress, he delivers to his pupils, 
make excellent fun. Among other good papers, which fully maintain 
the high standard of the magazine, we may mention ‘The Green 
Corn,” one of Mr. R. Jefferies’ instructive articles on rural things; 
the second part of an account of the Paris workmen, “The Ouvrier 
at Work,” by Mr. R. Heath; a sermon on “ Progress and Poverty,” 
by tho Rev. C. W. Stubbs (the sermon was preached before the 
University of Oxford, now, perhaps, the most appreciative audience 
in England of advanced social teaching, as, fifty years ago, it was 
the most hostile); and “The Central-Asian Desert,’ by Professor 
Arminias Vambery. Mr. Frederick Lansbridge, who is winning his 
way steadily to a place among the poets of the day, contributes 4 
ballad, “Sent Back by the Angels,’ which, however, seems to us 
scarcely one of his happiest efforts.——Aunt Judy’s Magazine con- 
tinues to show the same sympathetic appreciation of what child- 
ren really like, that has won for it so much favour in the past. 
“‘Convalescence,” the quaint piece with which the number begins, 
is something that all little invalids should have read to them. 
The romantic history of Cervantes furnishes the subject of an i 
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teresting article, and there is a good natural-history paper on “ Fish 
Out of Water,” with curious details of the peculiarities which enable 
gome species to live and even to move out of their natural element. 
_—-Forestry (Rider and Son) gives us the first number of a new 
geries, edited by Mr. Francis George Heath, a gentleman who has 
done excellent service in many ways to English trees and woods. 
The practical and the esthetic aspects of the subject are both dealt 
with, and that, as far as we can judge, in a satisfactory way. Nor 
is general agriculture neglected. Mr. D. Sym Scott, for instance, 
qrites on “ The Stall-feeding of Cattle,” giving his opinion strongly 
against roots as a winter food. If turnips could be banished, how all 
eaters of butter would rejoice ! There is a notice of the reafforesta- 
tionscheme in Ireland. We wish the magazine in itsnew form all success. 
—The Theatre. Edited by Clement Scott. (David Bogue.)—The first 
article in this number, “ Talma, and the Dramatic Art,’’ would be 
better, if it told us a little more of its subject. Some sketch of 
fTalma’s books would have been interesting to many readers. There 
is a sympathetic notice of the last performance of “Caste ;’’ criti- 
cism of the principal dramatic performances of the month, and a 
variety of notes on kindred matters, make up an interesting number. 
The two photographs, Miss Eastlake and Mr. Forbes Robertson, are 

The poetry, of which there are three specimens, seems to be 
above the average of magazine verse. 

The Bantoffs of Cherryton. By Arthur Kean. (Smith, Elder, and 
€o.)—This book states on its title-page that it is a story without a 
villain ora crime. That is perfectly true; and if it had added also that 
itis destitute of any study of character, of human nature, of plot, or any- 
thing worth reading, it would have defined itself still more accurately. 
Its people act, speak, and think as no living men and women would 
be likely to do; its moralisings are sometimes of the common-place 
cynical and sometimes of the gushingly sentimental order; its 
English is not always correct; its so-called high-class gentlemen and 
ladies appear ignorant of the ordinary usages of society,—as, e.g., 
when one of them introduces a peer’s son to a lady with the words, 
**Permit me to present to you Lieutenant the Honourable Horace 
Varleigh ;’’ and it is decidedly dull. Unwilling to give a needlessly 
harsh judgment, we have sought carefully to discern some redeem- 
ing point that might counterbalance the manifold faults and silli- 
nesses of the work, but the search was to no purpose. Perhaps the 
chief sign of grace about the book is that its author has, at all 
events, sufficient good-sense to wish to hide her identity under a 
feigned name, for we think there can be no question as to the female 
sex of “ Arthur Kean.”’ 

The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. By Thomas Davidson. 
{Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Davidson’s first essay is one of 
teal importance. He seeks to show that the subject of the Par- 
thenon Frieze is not, as is now commonly supposed, the Panathenaic 
procession, but a ‘‘ Panhellenic thanksgiving sacrifice,”—a concep- 
tion of Pericles, never actually realised. The great Athenian pro- 
posed, somewhere about the middle of the fifth century B.C., a 
convention at Athens, ‘‘for the restoration of the temples burnt 
down by the Barbarians, for the performance of the sacrifices which 
the Greeks owed to the Gods, in fulfilment of the vows which they 
had made when entering into conflict with the Barbarians; and, 
finally, for the preservation of the security of the sea and universal 
peace.” So Plutarch tells us. His real object, so at least Sparta 
thought, was the union of all Hellas under the hegemony of Athens; 
and the Dorian States held back. Mr. Davidson sees in the two pro- 
cessions of the frieze—and it seems clear that there is more than one 
—the representatives of the Ionian and Dorian cities respectively, 
each coming to pay honour to its own group of gods. We give no 
Opinion on the merits of the theory, but must say that it is per- 
suasively set forth. The second essay deals with “The Group of 
Gods on the Base of the Olympian Zeus,” the third with “The 
Pelasgic Wall of Athens.” The object of the fourth is, as far as we 
can make it out, to bring the “ (idipus Tyrannus” out of the region 
of heroic life into that of every-day humanity. Mr. Davidson would 
have us see in the three principal characters of the drama “a weak, 
sentimental, well-meaning despot, a prosaic, strong-minded, robust 
woman, and a Jesuitical churchwarden.” It is not a happy effort of 
criticism, or a pleasing specimen of style. What in the world 
does the writer mean by “ the half-squeezed, spongy realism ” of 
Euripides ? 

A School Course of Heat. By W. Larden, M.A. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This treatise combines, within moderate limits, an ele- 
mentary text-book for beginners, with lessons for advanced classes. 
Equal attention is paid to the experimental and to the theoretical 
Aspects of the subject. The illustrations are freely introduced, and 
if not new, are for the most part appropriate. Here and there we 
may meet with statements wLich are not quite in accord with the 
latest experimental results (as in the sections on “absorption,” pp. 
257, et seq.) Again, we may object to the usage and definition of 
such terms as “force” and “weight” (pp. 270 and 271), but the 
book will, we think, supply the want of a suitable class-book on the 
Subject of Heat for our public schools. 





The Constitutional History of England from 1760 to 1860. By C. 
D. Yonge, M.A. (Marcus Ward. and Co.)—Professor Yonge’s com- 
pilation is to be welcomed rather on account of the importance of the 
subject and the need of some such work, than on account of any addi- 
tion it makes to our knowledge, or of any valuable judgmentsit contains 
on constitutional history. He has been diligent in consulting authori- 
ties, he is temperate in statement, cautious in conclusions, and devoid 
of literary merit. The result is that the book is unattractive to be- 
ginners and disappointing to students. It would, however, be unfair 
not to acknowledge that he has included within moderate compass an 
amount of information not easily obtainable elsewhere, and that his 
book forms a convenient work of reference for those interested in 
this study. A familiarity with the constitutional history of the 
period between 1760 and 1860 is most necessary for modern politi- 
cians, but the means of acquiring it are not so obvious. Within the 
last ten years there has been a great change in the attitude of the 
English people towards politics. Whether this is due to education, or 
to the democratic tendency of mcdern thought, or to both these 
factors, are questions weighty and interesting, which cannot be in- 
cidentally discussed. We have only to deal with the fact that at the 
present moment political matters are debated more earnestly and 
more hotly than at any other period since the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and for this reason it is desirable that the new social stratum should 
be permeated (in the old sense) by some knowledge of constitutional 
theory and practice. Hence we are inclined to receive Mr. Yonge’s 
book indulgently, and even to express a hope that it should appear 
in a more popular form, so that it might reach the real power 
in the electorate, and so influence their aims and their methods. 
In the chapters treating of the Royal Marriage Act, the dispensing 
power, the “ Nullum tempus ” controversy, and with Lord Mansfield’s 
theory of virtual representation, afterwards rhetorically amplified by 
Edmund Burke, Mr. Yonge gives a clear statement of the opposing 
opinions and fairly accurate judgments, though in the last instance 
he is too lenient: towards a theory which, if logically developed, would 
do away with all local or direct representation. In reference to the 
power of the House of Lords on money bills, Mr. Yonge says, “ The 
Lords alone of the whole nation are unrepresented in the House of 
Commons.” He might have found an excellent instance of virtual 
representation in the 144 members of aristocratic families who sit in 
the Lower House. The names of Henry Hetherington and John 
Cleare should have been mentioned in connection with the repeal of 
the taxes on knowledge, and the allusions to the Peterloo massacre 
and the Birmingham Bali-ring riots might have been brought into 
closer agreement with the facts. Finally, it may be said that this 
book will have done much good, if it should induce some more inde- 
pendent thinker, some more skilful writer to treat the subject. 


The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.)—It will be a sufficient recommendation of this volame 
if we briefly describe it. The left-hand pages contain in parallel 
columns the Authorised Version and the Revised Version. The 
former is printed as it appeared in 1611, with references and 
marginal notes, the latter with the Revisers’ marginal notes. The 
right-hand pages contain the Greek Text, from which the Revisers 
translated, as it was edited by Archdeacon Palmer. In a parallel 
column stand the readings of the Textus Receptus which were 
displaced. The Revisers’ preface is prefixed. 

Country Rambles, and Manchester Walks and Wild Flowers. By 
Leo H. Grindon. (Palmer and Howe, Manchester; Simpkin and 
Marshall, London.)—Mr. Grindon’s volume suggests to the ordinary 
reader, and must suggest much more forcibly to country-loving 
dwellers in Manchester and neighbouring Lancashire towns, some 
melancholy reflections. Part of it was published some twenty-five 
years ago, and twenty-five years have wrought a sad change, not 
wholly due to the growth of population and other necessary causes, 
but some of it the work of bad-taste and wanton destruction. — Still, 
it is something to have an appreciative record of vanished beauties. 
Happily, too, much remains to be enjoyed, and to this Mr. Grindon 
is an agreeable guide, just as he is a sympathising historian of the 
past. Nothing in his book is more interesting than his notices of the 
artisan botanists and entomologists whom the Lancashire towns have 
produced. The volume is adorned with some agreeable illustrations 
of buildings and scenery from the pencil of Mr. T. Letherbrow. 

Science in Short Chapters. By W. Mattieu Williams. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Here are four-and-forty essays, papers, and letters, 
on various scientific subjects. They have been collected from the 
various newspapers and periodicals in which they first appeared, and 
are here reprinted, with occasional notes. Most of them were pub- 
lished within the last ten years. The subjects discussed are mainly 
astronomical and geological, but the later essays chiefly relate to 
such domestic questions as fuel, ventilation, and stoves. Mr. Williams 
writes forcibly, and makes his meaning clear. His views on some 
cosmical questions may not meet with general acceptance, but the 
world of science is certainly indebted to him, not only for correcting 
unrecognised errors, but also for suggesting new working hypotheses. 
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His skill in presenting the results of scientific discovery and inven- 
tion in a popular and intelligible form is considerable. The repub- 
lication of the longer and more thorough papers in this volume may be 
readily justified, but the same statement cannot be made concerning 
the short notes. The “Corrosion of Building-stones’’ (pp. 337 to 
341), a brief paper published so lately as 1881, in no way adequately 
represents the present condition of our knowledge of this subject ; it 
should not have been printed, much less reprinted. How Mr. 
‘Williams, in 1882, could add this note to his slight sketch of some 
experiments, in which he was himself once engaged, in electric lighting 
(p. 85), is hard to understand :— The burnt card, burnt bamboo, 
and other flimsy incandescent threads now (1882) in vogue merely 
represent Starr’s preliminary failures prior to his adoption of the hard, 
adamantine stick of retort-carbon, which, I suppose, will be duly re- 
invented, patented again, and form the basis of new Limited Com- 
panies, when the present have collapsed.” And the questionable 
taste, to say nothing stronger, of Mr. Mattieu Williams’s lofty disdain 
of the public analysts in his paper on “ Iron-filings in Tea” (p. 244) 
cannot be commended. The strain in which his attack on a most 
useful class of public officers is written may be gauged by the opening 
sentence :—“ I have watched the progress of the tea controversy, and 
the other public performances of the public analysts, with consider- 
able interest; it might have been with amusement, but for the 
melancholy degradation of chemical science which they involve.” 


TuEoLocy.—The Claim of Christ on the Young. By Anthony W. 
Thorold, D.D., Bishop of Rochester. (W. Isbister).—Four of these 
six sermons were preached before the University of Oxford, being 
especially addressed by the preacher to the younger part of his 
audience. They are neither controversial nor apologetic. Of these 
kinds of sermon there are enough, perhaps more than enough, 
delivered from the pulpit of St. Mary’s. They are didactic, and their 
appeal to the conscience of the hearers is manly and sensible, as well 
as earnest. Perhaps the second sermon, “ Jacob,” with its analysis 
of the patriarch’s character, is the best of the series. Bishop Thorold, 
though he cannot follow in all things the theology of F. D. Maurice, 
is one of those to whom that great thinker has “ made the Old Testa- 
ment absolutely luminous ;” and he is never seen to more advantage 
than when he is following this light. Sermons. By Richard Twigg. 
(Griffith and Farran).—Mr. Twigg was a devoted parish priest, and an 
effective preacher. He was the first or one of the first to hold a “ mis- 
sion” in his parish (St. James’, Wednesbury), and he afterwards became 
a “mission preacher” of considerable repute. His sermons have the 
excellencies and, we must add, the faults which we should expect in this 
account of his work. They are direct, vigorous appeals to the con- 
science. Stripped as they come to us here of the personal power which 
accompanied their delivery, they are still effective. But they use over 
much the instrument of terror. Here is a passage from “‘ Dives and 
Lazarus,” which certainly errs in this way :—‘ He is in torment. 
How? Through every sense. His hearing is tormented by the cries 
of demons, and by the wailing of the damned. His sense of taste is 
tormented ; for his tongue is parched with thirst, and in his agony he 
bites it with his teeth, and thus adds to his pains. His taste of smell 
is tormented; for he is almost suffocated with fire and flame, brim- 
stone and smoke. His sense of feeling is tormented ; every nerve is 
on the rack. His sense of sight is tormented, as we have already 
seen, by beholding on every side the means which torment him.” 
This elaborate detail suggests that the passage is borrowed from the 
Latin or French. It is certainly not native to the Anglican pulpit. 
We find a much more liberal theology in Sunday Mornings at 
Norwood: Prayers and Sermons. By the Rev. 8. A. Tipple. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The prayers, indeed, seem to us, 
we must say, too rhetorical. Perhaps this is a prejudice suggested 
by attachment to a liturgy. But the sermons are excellent, thought- 
ful, eloquent, without any excess of ornament, and, we should think, 
genuinely helpful to those who had the privilege of hearing them. 
We may single ont for special praise the sixth sermon, “ The Election 
of God.” The preacher clearly apprehends and plainly sets forth 
the underlying principle of the fact, which no one who looks at life 
can deny, of the election of some to privileges and blessings which 
are denied to others. According to Calvinism, the elect are chosen, to 
the exclusion of the rest; a more hopeful creed holds that they are 
chosen for their benefit——Three Books of God: Nature, History, 
Scripture. By George Dawson, M.A. Edited by George St. Clair. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—These sermons present the well- 
known characteristics of Mr. Dawson’s style. They are fearless, 
outspoken utterances, somewhat rugged, sometimes, we should say, 
not sufficiently well considered ; but manly and energetic, and full of 
a faith which, though often widely departing from orthodoxy, was 
vivid and genuine. A sentence from the first sermon will give 
a good idea‘of the preacher’s aim. He begins by quoting Hazlitt: 
—‘In the days of Jacob, there was a ladder between heaven and 
earth ; but now the heavens have gone farther off, and have become 
astronomical.” And further on, he says :—“ There are two books— 
one of the body, and one of the soul—one of matter and one of 
spirit; and that declaration of Hazlitt about the heavens having 
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become astronomical, is the result of trying to read God in the 


wrong book.” The two sermons, “Christ Fulfil ” 
“Christ and Moses; or, Love Better than Law,” neg tee 
mentioned. Those who are inclined to find their ideal in Islam J 
at least, to put Islam above Christianity, should read the psi 
admirable discourses entitled “Christ and Mohammed” and « Christ 
Increases: Mohammed Decreases.” They will see what an abl 
thinker, who formed and expressed his convictions with alia 
freedom, had to say upon this subject. The sermon on “ Evolution * 
is forcible. “It is to me,” says the preacher, “quite ag pleasant 
to have had a lowly beginning and to have climbed to loftinesss as 
to have been lofty and to have gone downhill.’ The followin 
sermon, ‘The Ascent of Man from Savagery,” is good, fad 
in its way. This is fine satire:—“When I go through the 
country, I get a vision of kings, and dukes, and highnegseg 
and mightinesses, and I find that every one of them ig 
butcher, with his tools by his side. We are carried back to the 
tiger. These men are going to have a gala-day, so they go to the 
tiger and say, ‘Lend me a stripe or two.’” We notice a mistake 
common envugh, but still such as we should hardly expect from wn 
acute a thinker. “Judge Phillimore ..... having been brought up 
in the human learning of the law, settles whether there is a Real 
Presence in the Eucharist.” He does nothing of the kind. He 
settles whether the language of certain formularies asserts, or denies, 
or allows—for there are these three possible issues—the tenet of a 
Real Presence.——We have also received The Collects Ewemplified. 
Illustrations of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity, edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Jackson, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and (o,), a 
series of twenty-five sermons, constructed on strictly orthodox lines; 
by a layman.—Old Faiths in a New Light, by the Rev. Newman 
Smyth (C. Higham), which comes with the powerful recommendation 
of Professor Bruce.—Abbott’s Young Christian (Roberts Brothers, New 
York), “a memorial edition,” with a sketch of the author, from 
the pen of one of his sons.—The Story of the Bible, Told in Simple 
Language for the Young. By Charles Foster. (C. Griffin and Co.)— 
Introductory Hints to Readers of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
John A. Cross, M.A. (Longmans.)—Living Truths for the Head and 
Heart. By the Rev. Rev. C. D. Bell, D.D. A series of short papers 
setting forth the main tenets of the Christian Faith in the language 
of Evangelical theology. 


New Epirions.—Messrs. Smith and Elder send us cheaper editions, 
in a single convenient volume, of three good novels,—Caritd and 
Within the Precincts, by Mrs. Oliphant ; and For Percival, by Margaret 
Veley. 


We have received the following magazines, &c., for May :—Part 
24 of English Etchings, the subjects this month being the work of 
W. H. Urwick, W. Strang, and W. Holmes May.—The Magazine of 
Art, a good number.—Art and Letters.—L’Art, the plates and illus- 
trations in which are above the average.—The Century, the woodcuts 
of the illustrated articles in which are very fine. The English issue 
of this magazine is now published by F. Warne and Co.—Part 7 of 
Greater London.—Time, which opens with the first three chapters of 
a story by Jean Middlemass, entitled ‘“ Silvermead.”’—The Gentle 
man’s Magazine.—Belgravia, in which “The Admiral’s Ward” is 
concluded.— The Army and Navy Magazine.—The Nautical Magazine.— 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine.—Tinsley’s Magazine.—The Irish 
Monthly.—Science Gossip.—The Folk-lore Journal.—The Antiquarian 
Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal.—All the Year Round and its spring 
number.—Letts’s Household Magazine.—On the Road, the first number 
of a new series of the organ of the Commercial Travellers’ Christian 
Association.—The Sunday Magazine and the Sunday at Home, in 
both of which new serial stories are commenced.—The Month.—The 
Catholic Presbyterian.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, which con- 
tains three coloured plates of the latest styles in female dress.— 
The Ladies’ Treasury.—The American Journal of Mathematics.—St. 
Nicholas, a good number; the illustrated paraphrase-parodies of 
well-known fables are clever and amusing.—The Continent.—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—The Manhattan. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Balsani (U.), Italy, CY 8V0 ........0:sc.scsesessescovarecssssevcerssrsaanenecerseens 8.P.C.K.) 4/0 
mea ae. 1s UE ONO: sriconss uecaentns cavbbavenvevesstor Svenasiigoanes’ (Partridge) 18/0 
Barrett (G. 8.), The Temptation of Christ, 12ao (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Brodhurst (B. C.), On Curvature and Diseases of the Spine, 8vo...(Churchill) 6/0 
Burnaby (F.), The High Alps in Winter, cr 8v0 ...............0005 (8. Low & Oo.) 14,0 
Collins (M.), The Story of Helena Modjeska, er 8vo..................(W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Cotterill (H.), Does Scien :e Aid Faith, &c., er 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Creed Sermons ............06 se ceans ay ataeean eaves meio atecameieciererers (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Cartis (C. B.), Velasquez and Murillo, &c., roy 8vo (S$. Low & Co.) 31/6 
De Vere (A. D.), Select Specimens of the English Po-ts, 12in0(Burns & Oates) 36 
Evans (P. F.), Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 8v0 .........::0:ceceeeeeee (Maxwell) 26 
Faber (G. L.), Fisheries of the Adriatic, &0...........c:ccecccccecceesteetees (Quaritch) pk 
Gallenga (A.), Iberian Experiences, 2 vols. 8vo.... ....(Chapman & Hall) 32/0 
Gray (L. M.), Mine Own People, er 8v0............... \s.....49impkin & Co.) 6 

Greville (H.), Leaves from the Diary of, 8vo...... (Smith & Elder) 140 
Hopkins (E.), Autumn Swallows, 12mo (Macmillan) pad 
Hull (A. M.), Royal Musings, cr 8V0.............c:ccsseceeseesteeeecseeens .+-+ (Hawkins) 2/ 

Lahee (M. R.), Acquitted, thongh Guilty, 12mo ..................(Simpkin & Co.) ae 
Local Loans of England and Wales, 8V0 .......csccsssecsecseeeseeceeeenennnee (Knight) 21/ 
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.), Sam’s Sweetbeart, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Mathers (ty Reidings in Social Economy, cr 8V0...........:..0..004 (Longmans) 5/0 
Muir (M. M. P.), Heroes of Science—Chemists, 12mo ...(8.P.C.K.) 4/0 
Neale (Dr.). Medical Digest, oblong, 4t0..............cccese0e .... (LL. Smith) 26/0 
Owen (J-), Materia Medica, BVO .......ccccccscseecceretrsteeesetecssetseeseeees (Churchill) 6/0 
Pavillon (N.), MNGMIMNINEE oc.obs0 cassbsctucetnassaccesaschanendeacctsssnntces (Skeffington) 5/0 
Physiological Cruelty, 8v0............ seeseessezesenees (Tinsley) 36 
Pratt (S..C.), Field Artillery, 12mo................. (0. K, Paul & Co.) 60 
Rasher (G. B.), Tue Principtes of Rating, 8V0...............ceeceeeee (Maxwell) 9/0 
Rossetti (U. G.), The Letter and Spirit, 12m0 .............: cece S.P.C.K.) 20 
Scarth (H. M.), Early IE IS. Snkcaschtesessnndss) dddevsaxsseeduhexsgued (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Scott (L.), Luca della Robhbia, cr 8vo......... 8S. Low & Co.) 2/6 
Scottish Div nes, from 1505 to 1872, cr 8v0 ................. Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Smith (J. G.), Diocesan History of Worcester, 12mo ................+ (S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Students’ Evcy lopmedia, Vol. 3, 4t0 ...........c.ccccecseeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Tales, Sketches, and Verses, by ‘“‘ A. E. I.,’’ 12mo ...............(Simpkin & Co.) 60 
Taylor (J.), The Alphabet, 2 vols. 8V0...........0...00006 .(C. K. Paul & Co.) 36,0 
Taylor (R. P.), Yorkshire Anecdotes, cr 8vO0...........:..scc0cecceeees (Whittaker) 60 
Tichborne (C. R. C.), The Mineral Waters of Europe, 12mo ......... (Baillitre) 36 
Twain (M.), The Gilded Age, CF SVO ..........0.-.0-cc.c0 + seseresnseserctes (Routledge) 7/6 
Twain (M.), Life on the Mississippi, cr 8V0 .............4.0064 (Chatto & Windus) 76 
Webber (B.), Pigskin and Willow, Cr 8V0 .........cseccecescerceecercessesense oo (Hogg) 36 
Williams (M.), Some London Theatres, cr 8V0................000065 (S. Low & Co.) 7,6 
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Including po:tage to India, China, &c. ... > fo ae Om ©...... 08 2 











SALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
BED ssn cikudiinkrsocassasevessevenauste’ £10 10 0; Narrow Column..................... £310 0 
Half-page ..» 5 5 0] Half-Column be 
Quarter-Page ...........ccsecceseeees 212 6{ Quarter-Column............ eaausiccs 
Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 














PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ACADEMY, 
1872-1882. 


Notes upon the Chief Pictures Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy during the last Ten Years. 


BY HARRY QUILTER. 


THE 











London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 
AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ADAME PARKES-BELLOC wishes to LET her HOUSE 

at LA CELLE, between Versailles and St. Germains, to friends or con- 

‘nections. There are seven furnished bedrooms, and three sitting-rooms. Terms, 

£120 for the six summer months, or £140 for the whole year.—Address for details, 
to Madame PARKES-BELLO(, Slindon, Arundel. 











S GOVERNESS.—Non-resident ENGAGEMENT 

WANTED in September. Latin, Mathematics, English, French, and 
German certificated ; eight years’ experience.—"‘ M. A, P.,’”’ 15 Rotunda Terrace, 
Cheltenham. 








| FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
From 15s per piece. 








APOLLINARIS. 





| 
| 
“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS.” | 





ROWLANDS’ 


L | B E R ‘ y’ S | LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
| UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
AR By | LADIES’ SPRING COSTUME 
| a . 
| AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
FABRICS |LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
» EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | ( Ghethan Hone, } REGENT STREET, W. 
L E A » J 3 E R WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
| Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS. ¢. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| “PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.’—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 
ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 
Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can —- be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 


ODONTO. 


| and white, as a pure and non-zritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


~ SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju:ted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


\ TE have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 

experience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selection generilly employed by the me:e vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe-sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, nnd the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.”’ Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Esq. M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; C. J. Alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comryany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREKT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Easton Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘“‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each, 
OC &A 8S #& 868 


for BI 
Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order throu 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O. 














N DIN G. 


gh any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
‘The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £450 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next HALF-TERM begins JUNE 11th. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
= to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 














London : 


This day, crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


The AUTHOR says :—“ The real problem I have set myself may be stated in a sentence. 
Is there not reason to believe that many of the Laws of the Spiritual World, hitherto regarded 
as occupying an entirely separate province, are simply the Laws of the Natural World? Can 
we identify the Natural Laws, or any of them, in the Spiritual Sphere? That vague lines 
ran everywhere through the Spiritual World is already beginning to be recognised. 
possible to link them with those great lines running through the visible Universe which we 
call the Natural Laws, or are they fundamentally distinct ? 
| natural, or unnatural ?””—-From the Preface. 


CONTENTS :—Natural Law in the Spiritual Sphere—The Law of Continuity— 
Biogenesis—Degeneration—Growth—Death—Mortification — Eternal Life—Environmeat— 
Conformity to Ty pe—Parasitism—Semi-Parasitism—Classification. 


Is it 


In a word, is the supernatural 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Y permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, pest free, 
0n receipt ef two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 


whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Monnre RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00, 1 Pall Mall 








LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast aud inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER, 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA. 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beantiful district 
in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort —For 
Prospectus, address the MANAGER, Bon Rhydding, 
by Leeds, 
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PaTRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 

ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 

LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION 

EVER tLD. 

Representative Collections illustrating all branches 
of the Exhibition from the Governments of the 
United States of America, Belgium, Chili, China, 
Greece, Holland, Japan, Norway, Russia, Spain, 
Sweden, and other countrics. Also from India, 
Canada, Newfoundland, New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Straits Settlements, West India Islands, &c. 

SEA and FRESH WATER FISHING in all its 
BRANCHES, Aquaria, Fish Culture, Fishing Boats, 
Machinery in Motion, Diving Models, Complete Fish- 
ing Apparatus, Fish Curing. 

Fish Market, Fish Dinners and How to Cook them, 
under the Management of the National Training 
School for Cookery. 

Lifeboats and Life-saving Apparatus. Beaver and 
Otter Ponds. 

Lighted by Electricity on Special Evenings, and 
open till 10 p.m. 

A Military Band will perform twice daily. 

Deputations of Fishermen and Fishergirls from 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, France, 
Holland, Belgium, &c., in distinctive aud their 
national costumes. 

On WHIT MONDAY, May 14th, Bank Holiday, the 
Exhibition will be open at 9 a.m., and close at 10 p.m. 

Admission, One Shilling on every week-day, except 
Wednesday, when it will be 2s 6d. Season Tickets, 
Two Guineas. 

Principal Entrance two minutes’ walk from South 
Kensingion Station, Metropolitan and District 
Railways; Trains every two minu‘es. Omnibus 
route from and to Piccadilly and Hammersmith. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, for the 

Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and 
Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, on SATURDAY, May 19th, at 
6 o'clock. 

Tke Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD H. NORTHCOTE, 
Bart., M.P., in the CHAIR. 

Donations will be received and thankfally acknow- 
ledged by— 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary 

Secretary. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
a PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, 


Dinner Tickets, inclnding Wines, One Guinea. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTABLISHED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1845. 

FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenpineg LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, Surveyors, CoLonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hen. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins May 22nd. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For further 

particular:, a; ply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERRY- 

SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishfal to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCIIR, Master in the 
Realgymnasium, RECEIVES a FiW BOYS int» his 
Family. Careful supervision, Special advantages for 
scientific and merca tile studies. Highest references. 
—Addres:, Saalyasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surry. 


OSSALL HC 

















SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 
(covering school fees), te £20. Limitof age, Juniors, 
14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossatl, as preferred, in Clissies or Mathe- 
maticz.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTEit, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 


N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, May, 
i 18§3.—'TW ELV SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
in value from £80 to £15 a year, tozether with four 
Council Nominations, giving immediae admirsicn, 
will be COMPET:D for in June next. One of these 
Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candida‘es not yet 
members ot the School, tue rest are open to members 
of the School and uth-rs, with utdistinction ; two will 
be offered for protiviency in Mathematics. Age of 
eandidates from 11 to 16.—Fall part'enalars may be 
obtained on appaivutiou to Mr, SELLICK, the College, 
Marlborough. 














SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


UNLVERSILY COLLEGE of | 





President.—Lord ABERDARE. 
Vice-President.—Mr. H. Ricuarp, M.P. 
Treasurer.—Sir Hussry Vivian, Bart. 


APPOINTMENT of- PRINCIPAL. 





The Council-Elect are now prepared to proceed to 
the immediate APPOINTMENT of a PRINCIPAL. 
He must be one of the Profe-sors either in Arts or 
Science. Asa member of the Council, he will have 
the opportunity of assisting in the sclection of the 
Professors and the framing of the statutes. Salary, 
£750 per annum. Subject to the promised Govern- 
ment Grant of £4,000 per annum being included in 
this year’s estimates, it is proposed to open the day 
classes in October next. Meanwhile, and from the 
date of his appointment, the Principal will be 
expected to devote himself to the preliminary organi- 
sation of the College. Applications, accompanied by 
full part culars of qualifications, age, and experience, 
together with testimonials and personal references, 
to be endorsed ‘‘ Principal,’’ and addressed to the 
“Chairman of the University College Committee, 
Town Hall, Cardiff,” on or before Friday, June Ist, 
1883, 





URTON - on - TRENT UNITED 
DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD, 
INSPECTOR and EXAMINER of SCHOOLS 
WANTED. 

The above Board requires the services of a Gen- 
tleman as INSPECTOR and EXAMINER of its 
SCHOOLS. There are 27 Depirtments, with a 
School Roll of about 7,500. The person appointed 
will be required to devote the whole of h’s time to the 
duties of the office, particulars as to which may be 
obtained of the undersigned. A thorcugh know- 
ledge of the working of Elementary Schools is 
essential, and a Candidate being in addition a 
Graduate of one of the Universities would be a 
recommendation. Salary, £250 per annum, payable 
monthly.—Applications (endorsed ‘* School Inspector- 
ship’’) stating age, qualifications, and previous ex- 
perience, accompanied by original testimonials, copies 
of reports, parchments, &c., to reach the undersigned 
by May 16th next. Canvassing Members of the Board 
will be deemed a disqualification. 

By order, 
W. N. GRAHAM, Clerk to the Board. 

School Board Offices, Burton-on-Trent, 

April 24th, 1883. 


(T. JOHN'S FOUNDATION 
SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 

APPOINTMENT of HEAD MASTER.—The 
Committee will be glad to receive applications for the 
office from Clergymen in full orders, Gracuates in 
Honours, of not less standing than M.A. in some 
English University. Full particulars as to salary and 
duties may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, to be 
sent to tke Secretary, Rev. J. W. GEDGE, 1a St. 
Helen’s Place, London, E.C., before Saturday, June 
2nd next. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. — FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the average value of 
£30, tenable for three years, will be offered for COM- 
PETITION on July 19th and 20th. Open to boys 
under 14.—For further information, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street.—The HALF TERM will begin on THURS- 
DAY, May 17th. Protessor John W. Hales will 
continue his Lectures on Early Knglish and Element- 
ary Anglo-Saxon, at 1.45, on Wednesdays, beginning 
May 23rd, B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e College, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 
Fourteen, for ELON, WINCHESTER, &. Country 
house close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from 
any town. Healthy situation and good air. S'xteen 
Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. 
M. HEATHCOT#, Esq., Woolley Green, neir Romsey. 
ALLIFORD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Shepperton, near London, 
HuNRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, MA. (ton and 
U.C.C., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, M.A. 
(Clifton and C.C.C , Oxford, late Assistant-Master at 
Sedbergh), PREPARE BOYS for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Terms, £126.—For pro-pectus and refer- 
ences, apply to H. Si. CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., 
Halliford, Middlesex. 
SUMMER TERM, May 4h to Aucust Ist. 


A YOUNG LADY, at present on the 

Coutinent, DESIRES a SITUATION as 
GOVERNESS in a Family. Quuifications, German 
and French, acquired on the Continent ; thorough 
English ; Music, Vocal a:.d Instrumental; Klemwentary 
Drawing. Excellent te-timuniats cau be submitted. 
—Apply to‘ M. R.,’’ 18 Junghof Strasse, Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany, 




















ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHLPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883, 
Bxamination begins on prev ous Wednesdiy. Value 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
years, Open to boys under 140u J nuury lst, 1883.— 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


4 DUCATION, STUTTGART.— 
Fraulein KOPP receives YOUNG LADIES 
as either PUPILS or only BOAKDEXRS. Special 
advantages for young Ladies requiriug to complete 
their Education. Good refe:ences.—Address direct, 7 
Bergstrasse, Stuttgart,or Mrs YALM .N, Winscombe 
Hall, near Weston-super-Mare; or Mrs. ALBERT 
FRY, 8 Cambridge Park, Kedland, Bristol. 





a 
lS and RESIDENCE ip 
| MODERN and SPACIOUS FARMHOUS 4 
situated in a healthy locality near the Sea, th: E, 
hours from London, for a permanency, or otherw} 
Terms, £2 10s per week. References exchan: — 
Address RUSTICUS, Glyde’s Library, Ipswich, °_ 


HE LONDON JOINT. 

T BANK, Limited. stock 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that , 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Office ena Boat 
of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ po 
of withdrawal, is this day advanced to 3 per cent ~ 
annum. W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manages” 
No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House, 

May 10th, 1883. p 


S OUND INVESTMENTS —g19 

Shares (Limited Liability) in new Ocean Car ‘o 
Steamers. Dividends paid over several years by same 
Managers, 17 to 20 per cent. per annum, and con- 
tinuation of same is confidently expected—Address 
“STEAMSHIP COMPANY,” Messrs, Deacon's’ 
Leadenhall Street, E.0. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... see eee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ait eos ++ _ £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY eee ASSURANCE 











? 








the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000, 
MoperaATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed ... eee e-. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... coe ose ove ose 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ne rer eve A 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton ir. Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prace 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keepiug Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. [he Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase an: sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT., Manaver. 


Se FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Obaring Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vexe Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


NVESTMENT ASSURANCE. 


Policy-holders of the LIFE ASSOCIATION of 
SCOTLAND in Class B obtain ali the Auvantazes 
of an ordinary Life Assurance, cowbined with 
a most Profitavie Iuvestment 
Claims Paid and Bonuses, upwards of Four Millions. 
*,* IMMEDIATE ASSURERKS 
Will secure a Year's Bonus more than | ter Entrants. 





ay) 2 

















Lonpon—5 LOMBARD ST., and 123 PALL MALL. 
Epirysuren—82 PRINCES STRKE?. 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 





MAY 10rn, 


1883. 





SUBSCRIBED CA 


PITAL, £12,037,500. 





CAPITAL—Paid a ite as ae £2,126,250 
Uncalled Mua as oe 1,886,250 

Reserve Liability ... a ‘xa 8,025,000 
£12,037,500 





RESERVE 


FU ND, 


£1,332,500. 





NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 6,935. 





DIRECTORS. 


The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of AILESBURY. 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 

JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 

DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 

GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 


HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

Sir JAMES SIBBALD DAVID SCOTT, Bart. 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 

ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 

Hon. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE. 





Jomnt GENERAL MANAGERS. 
THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON and FREDERICK CHURCHWARD. 


Soxicrtors, 
ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq. 
WALTER EDWARD MOORKH, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





HE Directors have the pleasures to report that the Profits for the year 1882, 
T inclusive of £39,351 16s 2d brought forward, and after m«xking ample pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts and for rebate of Current Bills under discount, 
amount to £497,323 10s 7d. 

The Directors have, from the above amount, added £20,000 to the Reserve Fund, 
and now recommend that a further bonus of 7 per cent. be paid to the Proprietors, 
free of Income-tax, in July next, making, with the dividends and interim bonus 
already paid, 20 per cent. for the year 1882, and that the balance of £52,073 103 7d 
be carried to the year 1883 as per the following statement :— 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS from 1881 wae 

NET PROFITS for the year 1852 


9 


£39,351 16 2 
457,971 14 5 


one eee 


£497,323 10 7 


Less Dividend of 4 per cent. paid July, 1882 .. £85,050 0 0 
e do. 4 i » January, 1883... 85,050 0 0 
» Bonus Bs ° me el : 106,312 10 0 
* do. 7 os payableinJuly ,, 148,837 10 0 

425.250 0 0 
» Amount added to Reserve Fund 20,000 0 0 


— 445,250 0 0 
£52,073 10 7 


The RESERVE FUND of £1,332,500, which is wholly invested in Government 
Securities, shows an increase duriny the year of £53,750, as under, viz. :— 
Amount at December 31st, 1881 .. £1,278,759 0 0 


Preminms on New Shares recaiv d in 1982 33,750 0 0 
Add d from Profits, December 31st, 1882 20,000 0 
£1,332,500 0 0 


The year 1883 beivg the Fiftieth Anniversary of the f undation of the Bank, 
the Directors have, in order to mark the event and to evince their appreciation 
of the services of the St ff, pre ented one month’s salary to each Officer in the 
Establishment. 

The irectors have to announce the retirement of Mr. Robert Fergusson, from 
the position of Joint General Manager, after a long and faithful service. 

The following Directors retire by rotation, but, being eligivle, offer themselves 
for re-election, viz. :— 

Sir SIBBALD D. SCOTT, Bart. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, E q. 
GKORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 

In conformity with the provisions of the Act, it will be requisite for the Share. 
holders to elect Auditors, and vote their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, 
of the firm of Mess s. Price, Waterhonse, and Co., and Mr. Roder.ck Mackay, of 
Messrs. R. Mackay and Co., offer themselves for re-election. 








NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


LIABILITIES. Decemter 31st, 1882. 


Dr, 
To Parp-up CAPITAL :— 


£ s. d 
40.000 Shares of £75 each, £10 103 pa‘d ... 420.000 0 0 
133,750 ,, £60 ,, £12 Gane 1,605,000 0 0 
16,875, £600 , £6 pa 101,250 0 0 
£2,126,250 0 0 
To Reserve Found :— 
£ s. d. 
At December 3lst, 1881 __.. +“ ... 1,278,750 0 0 
Premiums on New Shares received 
during the year 1882 __... pe a 33,750 0 0 
Added from Profits, 1882 ... a 20,000 0 0 
—\—_-__ 1,332,509 0 0 
» Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &c. 32,090,166 3 8 
» Acceptances... das as a 473,637 111 
To Prorit and Loss Account :— 
Balance from year 1881... ina 39,351 16 2 
Net profits for year 1882... 457,971 14 5 


497,323 10 7 
Less Dividend paid 
uly, 1882 ... sia 85,000 0 
Added to Reserve Fund 000 0 


0 
20, 0 








é 


£36,414,826 16 2 


105,650 0 0 


392,273 10 


BANK OF 


ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


ASSETS. Cr. 
By Casu:— 
2 s.d. 
At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches 2,648,218 9 10 
» Call and Short Notice 4,254,200 0 0 





6,902,418 9 10 
By INVESTMENTS :— 


£ s. d. 
English Government Securities co .. 5,727,944 8 3 
Indian Government and other Securities, 
Railway Debentures, &. 3,569,613 2 3 
a 9,297,557 10 6 





Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. om ‘sats 
Securities against Acceptances, per Contra ... 
Banking Premises in London and Couatry 


19,154,023 11 9 
473,637 111 
587,190 2 2 





£36,414,826 16 2 


RICHARD B. WADE, 
D. MACDONALD, 
ROBT, WIGRAM, 


T. G. ROBINSON, ) Joint General 
F. CHURCHWARD,5 Managers. 





} Directors. 





We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the C ish Balances, 


and of the Money at Call and Shoit Notice as entered in the above Balance Sheet, | 


tnd have inspected the securities repre enting the investments of the Bank, and 
found them in order. 
the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and 
iM our opinion such Balance Sheet iz properly drawn up so as to exhi’ it a true 
and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and 
returns, EDWIN =k Aud 


ROD. MACKAY, itors. 





The above Report having been read—It was unanimously resolved— 
That the same be adopted and printed for the use of the Proprietors. 


That Sir SrppaLp D. Scort, Bart., Duncan MacponaLD, Esq., and GEORGE | 


For: Es Matcotmsoy, Esq, be re-elected Directors of the Bank. 
On the motion of Mr. J. T. Belk, seconded by the Rev. Sir Em'lius Bayley— 


That this Meeting of the Shareholders of the National Provincial Bank of Eng- | 


land, Limited, held in the fiftieth year of the Bank’s existence, desires to 
record its appreciation of the great services rendered by the Buard of Direc- 


We have also examined the Balance Sheet in detail with | 


? F. CHURCHWARD, 


' tors—services which this Meetivg feels have conduced materially tothe Bank’s 

sound and prosperous condition. As some recognition of these facts, this 

} Meeting begs the Directors’ acceptance of £5,000, and now votes that sum for 
the purpose. ;2(An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Proprietors will be 
held on June 4th, 1883, to give effect to this Resolution.) 

That Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. Roderick Mackay be appointed Auditors of 
the Bank, and that they be paid four hundred guineas for their services 
during the past year. 

That the best thanks of the Proprietors be presente! to the Directors for their 

| very successful management of the affairs of the Bank. 

} That the best thanks of the Propristors be given to the General Managers, and 

| to the Branch Managers and other Officers of the Bank, for their efficient 

services. 

| That the best thanks of the Mceting be presented to the Chairman for his able 

conduct in the Chair. 

Extracted from the Minutes by 


T. G. ROBINSON, } Joint General Managers, 
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IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRIEINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN 9S’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by D 


ers in Sauces throughout the World. 





DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold hy Chemists throughout the World. 











COCKs’| FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
" HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
ORIGINAL FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 
READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open th: bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub otf the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 


of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 





| eee & Co”s OWN SAUCE. 





pgoues. PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| etuiaieend MEATS. Also, 











ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





i Soe SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





, eeneiened for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 





SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 1s to 3s 6d per lb., carriage paid. 
Samples, Price List, &., free. 





SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


Persons wishing to become Agents should apply 
immediately. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 











haa 
HE DECORATIVE co 
T TORS’ ASSOCIATION moet PERA- 
405 Oxford Street, W. * 
' Directors, 
Albert Grey, Esq., M.P., ‘ 
Chairman. bg yg Pentland, Esq. 
A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. banks, M,P, ajori- 


Hon. SECRETARY—Micss Hart, 86 i 
NW. Hamilton Terrace, 





The Decorative Co-operators’ Association ; 

to undertake work of tre best one Me ‘ 
ing, Artistic Decoration, Paper Hangings, Furnit a 
Upholstery, &c., specially designed or sclected, ac} 
work done by the Association will be of the = 
thorough character; and one of the managers Pr 
an accomplished decorative artist, it will be on a 
its aims to promote the truest artistic princigier 
Every workman having a direct interest in Pho 
business, — a will be curried bon 4 
economically and well.—Applicatii j 

Manager, E. W. SEARLE. ” oan to She Seinen 





ILLIAM S. BURTON 

Me ag oR 
an >] N DR, " 

2,3, and 4 Newman Street, &. ne Rn 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, & FURNITURE 

+ ew s a eee on show of best make 
and finish at from to 50 fi. 
in PRICE. —— a ee 

BEDDING of Guarantee! Quality made on the 
Premiscs. 

AMERICAN WALNUT, MACHINE-MADE 
- FURNITURE. 

A Large STOCK of CHEAP, USEFUL, 
FURNITURE, of the above make, on ae ane 
usually charged for ordinary Deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING- 
ROOMS, and Every Article for Complete Hon:e 
Farvisuing. ; 


BURTON’S ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE. 


Highest qnality, will wear for 20 years as Silver, 


Table Spoons and Forks......... 30s per dozen, 
Dessert do. MAS scessaucsupanva 22s ra 
Tea Spoons ........00 paseapuset ee Ids a 
CUTLERY, WARRANTED. 
Ivory Handles, Rivetted, Finest Steel Blades, 

e Per Doz. Dessert. 
3}-in. Handles, Tables - ww. 1s... Us 
3§-in. do. do. to balance 28 ... 175 

4-in. do. do. do, 283... 203 
4-in, do., fineivory do. do. 363... 263 


Samples of knives, spoons, forks, &c., post free. 
CHINA-TILED and DOG GRATES, TILED: 
PANELS and HEARTHS. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. 
Estimates free. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing 
Ironmongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 

LARGE SHOW ROOMS. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS, and 
POST PAID. 

CER Oy, iss svecnsesnoerdoscncasete 33 4d per gallon. 

KEROSINE, Pure Water-white, lsld do. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVIULE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbou: n», Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

‘A most delicious and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“* Strictly pure.”"—W. W. Stoddart,. 
| F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRY’S| 





COCOA 





|: meatal AND 1, Nea yp Atone- 
| pment AND M?**5s yy arce=- 


| | oatmeal AND M?**5 yi Atceee- 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There is 

nothing in the whole “ Materia Medica ” which 
can surpass these medicaments fur the certainty of 
their action in lumbago, sciatica, tic-doloureux, and 
all flying or settled pains in the nerves, muscles, and. 
sinews. Diseases of this niture originate in bad 
bleod and depraved humours, and until thee are 
corre ‘ted, there can be no F eens recran cure. The 
ordinary remedies only afford temporary relief, and. 
in the end the sufferer is as bad as ever. Holloway's 
Ointment penetrates the human system as salt pene- 
trates meat, and the Pills greatly assist and accelerate 
its operation by clearing away all obstructions, and 
giving tone to the system generally. The prophy- 
lactic virtues of Holloway’s remedies stand unrivalled. 
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SS $a eon 
TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW BOOKS. 





a Narrative of Sport and 


WATER: 
ON BLUE the fon Merchant Service. _ Mr ela — —— of 
7 o» 46 inah,”’ ? 
“pix Months in Mecosb,” “ My Journey to Medinah,” fo, eden 


OLD BOHEMIAN. New 
REMINISCE ~ Hg Portrait of the Author, 63. 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS. By Edmund Downey. 
2 vols. P 
n i ing. There is a flavour of the sea about them—a breath of the 
oan ed, and the dash of the spray-topped wave. They will be read with 
pleasure.”’—Scotsman. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MONK’S HOLLOW. By aNew Writer. 3 =... 


ISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker 
PRETTY “site Pride.”’ 3 vols. y ’ 


The NEW MISTRESS. 
Svols. 
“Bright, fres?, humorous, and graphic.”’—Society. 
LOVE’S EMPIRE. A New Romance. 
Writer. 3 vols. . 
“Clever and pecul.ar.”—Modern Society. 


EBERHARD; or, the Mystery of Rathspeck. By 
KATHERINE CLIVE, Author of “In Spite of Fate.” 3 vols. 
“ A simple story, naturally told.”,—Duily Tulegraph. 


A CHILD of the MENHIR: a Brittany Story. By 


Austin CLARE. 38 vols. 
“The story is well told and very interesting.””—Standard. 


A KNAVE and a FOOL. By Jessie Krikorian, 
Author of “Spoken in Anger,” &c, 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





By a Popular Novelist. 


By a New 











ROLLS-OFFI°XE CHRONICLES. 
Vol. L., in royal 870, pp. 434, price 10s, half-bound. 


HE REGISTER of S. OSMUND, Vetus Registrum 

Savisberiense, alias dictum Registrum S. Osmundi Epiccopi, Edited by the 

Rev. Canon H. W. R. Jones, M.A., and published by the Authority of the 

Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, 

*,* This Regis‘er, of which a completa copy is now printed for the first time, is 
among the most ancient, and certainly the most treasured, of the muniments of 
the Bishops of Sa'isbury. It derives its name from containing the statutes, rules, 
and orders made or compiled by 8, Osmund, to be observed in the Cathedral and 
Diocese of Salisbury. 

London: Lonamans and Co., and Triipner and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: MAcMILLAN and Co. Eltinburgh: A. and ©. Buack, aud Doveias and 
Fouuis. Dublin: A. THom ani Co. 








NEARLY READY. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth. 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 


Author of ‘Round about London,” “ In and Out of London,” “ Memorials of 
the Savoy,” &. 


Large post 8vo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


(STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL.) 
By Professor HAYDEN, U.S. Geological Survey, and 
Professor SELWYN, F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
With the Sanction and Approval of Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., 
Mus. Doc., and of Profesor Sir G. A. Macfarren, Mus. Doc. 


The MUSICIAN: Guide for Pianoforte Students. 


A New System for Combining the Study of Musical Form with the ordinary 
Pianoforte Practice even of Beginners, By RipLey Prentice. (In Six 
Grades ) GRADET., 2s. GRADE II., Newt week. 

** Renders the hard task of acquiring technical knowledge almost a pleasure...... 
Mr. Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has been laid before any 
student...... Supplies a deficiency in musical literature which has long been felt.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

“We heartily.commend it to all who desire to understand, interpret, and enjoy 
besutiful music.”—Academy, 

**No more valuable work of the kind is in ex‘stence,’’—Musical Record, 


By ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 
PROBLEMS and EXERCISES in POLITICAL 
gogo (over 2,000), Collected, Arranged, and Edited by A. MILNEs, 
A. 4s 6d. 

“Not only are the difficulties and problems of economical science admirably 
stated in this little volume, but the views of the more prominent schools of 
thought are also indicated, and the sources of information upon the points raised 
mentioned. A good deal of Jabour has been expended upon the work, which 
economists aud publicists will find as valuable as it is unpretentious.’”’—Spectator. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Row. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and Sonth Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 





OEMS of ENGLISH HEROISM. 
Edited, with Notes, by ArTHUR CO, AUCHMUTY, 
MA. Price 1s 6d. 
“We have seen no better book of its kind.”— 
Spectator, 
“ An admirable little book.’”’—Academy. 
London: KeGan Pav, TRENCH, and Co, 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: OC. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


HE VOICE 


by the Publishers, 





S HE RIDAUN’S 
With an Introduction by Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
To be had in cloth, cut edges, or cloth, uncut edges, with paper label. 


MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY VOLUMES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pages, price ls. 


eh & FY &. 


Prospectuses and Specimens of this Series may be seen at any Booksellers, or will be sent on application 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 








A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Published in Bombay. 

, Gives a carefully-selected Compendium of all that 

is most valuable in the Native Journal's throughout 

India, thereby bringing before the British Public the 

real thoughts and true wishes of the Ind:an Peoples. 
£1 per annun, post paid. 

Loypon AGENcy—26 CHARING CROSS. 

Send for Specimen Copy. 








XHIBITION in ROME: VIEW of 
PALACE of FINE ARTS.—See the BUILDER 
(4d, by post, 444); View of Savoy School ; of Picture 
Galler: 1 Broome Hall; Congregational Church, 
Shanklin; and Sections, Academy of Mu:ic—Royal 
Academy — Architecture among the Poets — Our 
Future Supplies of Timber—Amsterdam Exhibition— 
On Museums, &.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 


Meat. 


CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








BYERY BARONET WISHING to 

UNDERSTAND the full SIGNIFICANCE of 
the “BLOODY HAND” should read RED- 
MAYNK, in No. I. of TO-DAY, the Second Fdition 
pA which (price 1-) is now ready, and may be ob- 
— from any Bookseller or R: ilway Bookstall, and 
rom the British Printing and Publishing Company, 
45 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


a Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
A in Diseases, Excellent, refresh'ng, avd invigora- 
ng to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


KINAHAN’S 





LL 





WHISKY. 














Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREBT, LONDON, W. 
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THE 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


INTENDING VISITORS SHOULD READ 
(New and Cheaper Edition, price 7s 6d) 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
OF THE SEA; 


R, 
MARINE CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDUSTRY AND ART. 


By P. L. SIMMONDS, 
Author of “ The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.” 


With Numerous Illustrations, 


“ A well-arranged and pleasantly-written exposition of the subjects selected by him.”— 
Academy. 

“ Contains a great mass of useful and curious information, showing a great diligence in 
the collection of facts...... The work has a wide range; it shows how much has been done, 
and how much yet remains to be done, by science, to make the most of the products with 
which the waters swarm. Altogether the work contains much useful and interesting informa- 
tion in a handy form.”—Nature. 

“ An interesting book fur readers who are willing to hear how fish of all kinds are caught, 
cured, sold, and exported ; how sponges, corals, pearls, fish-oils, and other valuables are ob- 
tained and made articles of commerce, with many other kindred matters.” —Truth. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Now ready, in 2 vo's. crown 8yo, price 123, 


IN THE OLDEN TIM EE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ MADEMOISELLE MORI,” “The ATELIER du LYS,” &c. 





Also, just published, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 12s. 


A RODEN. A Novel. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, in 8vo, with Portrait, price 14s, cloth. 


SKOBELEFF AND THE SLAVONIC CAUSE. 


By “O. K.,” Hon. Member of the Benevolent Slavonic Society, 
Author of “ Russia and England,” 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A Revised List of New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY is Now Iteady, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


Fresh at pr of All the Best New Books are added from day to day as the Demand 
éncreases, and an ample Supply is provided of All the Principal Forthcoming Works as 
they are issued from the Press. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 








Also, now ready, postage free on application, 


A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many of the Best Books of the 
Season, and nearly Two Thousand other Works at the lowest current Prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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Ready this day, at all Booksellers, 





THIRD EDITION of SE VEN 
YEARS at ETON. Edited by J. 
Brinstey-Ricuarps. Jn 1 vol. 

crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen 


Martaers, Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 


&e. 
Her Sailor Love By Mrs, 


Macquorp, Author of “ Patty,” &. 


Mongrels. By T. Wilton, 
What Hast Thou Done? By J, 


Firzgrratp Mouuoyr, Author of “ Court Li 
below Stairs,” &c. = 


Woodroffe. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,”’ &c. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVEL, AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


Inthe FLOWER of HER YOUTH. By 


Mase. Couiins, Author of ‘Too Red a Dawn," 
*€ An Innocent Sinner,” &., &c. 3 vols. 

“ Miss Collins’s ably written story is likely to be 
well received.’’—Atheneum. 

**Miss Collins is the author of several stories of 
fiction for which she his obtained the good opinion 
of her adm rers, but in ‘In the Flower of Her 
Youth’ she far excels her former efforts,’’—Public 
Opinion. 

3 Is full of unquestionable power.’’—Graphic, 

**No one who compares this novel witli what we 
have had befvre from Miss Covllins’s pen, will doubt 
but that the literary quality of ber work is much im- 
proved. She writes with vigour and correctness, 
not unfrequently with eloquence. She tells the 
story of a woman who marries for love in her 
extreme youth, finds after a few years that her 
husband wearies of her, in the presence of some 
more potent attraction, and seeks to set him 
free by a disappearance which he supposes to be 
death, The assuciations of ber oid life naturally re- 
appear in the new, and her troubles break her heart, 
We do not injure the interest of the story by this 
brief epitome, for Miss Collins is one of the authors 
who make little of plot, and much of the os 
character. And much of this study is good. The 
most vigorously-drawa of the dramatis persone is 
evidently drawn from life.’’—Spectator. 


¥. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREEY, STRAND. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW 
WORKS. 
80, cloth, 8s. 
HE DATA of ETHICS. Being the 
First Part of the PRINCIPLES of MORALITY. 


By Hersert Spencer. Third Edition, with an 
Appendix. 











8vo0, cloth, price 12s, 


OLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Being Part V. of the PRINCIPLES of 
SOCIOLOGY (Vol. II, Part; 2). By Herbert 
SPENCER. 
A Detailed List of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be 
had on application. 


Wittrams and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
PROTESTANT COMMENTARY 
on the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT: 
with General and Special Introductions, Edited by 
Professors P. W. SchMipT and F. von HOLZENDORFF. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by the 
Rev. f. H. Jones, B.A, (ia 3 vols.) Vol. If, ROMANS 
to GALATIANS. 
Vol. III. will be published in the Autumn. 
WituiaMs and Noraatz, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 
To ke published in June, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 
The Rev. CHARLES BEARD’S 
IBBERT LECTURES, 1883, 
on “ The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge. 
The previous Hibbort_Lectures,—1882, by Professor 
Kuenen; 1881, by Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids; 1880, by 
Ernest Kenan ; 1879, by P. Le Page Renouf ; 1878, by 
Professor Max Miiiler, may also be had at 103 6d eac 
volume, P 
Wituiams and Nogaare, 14 Honrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, Loadon; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 
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MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


KEW NOVEL by Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
On the 24th inst. will be published, Part I. 


ALTIORA PETO. 


ENCE OLrPHANtT, Author of “ Piccadilly,” ‘ Traits and Travesties,” 
Py Lawith Illustrations engraved by.Lacour. To be completed in Four 
Monthly Parts, at 5s. 
This day is published. 


The LADIES LINDORES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 3 


8vo, 253 6d. 
yols, post 8vo, 205 This day is published. 


LIFE AS I HAVE FOUND IT. 


By General DE AINSLIE. Post 8vo, 123 6d. 
This day is published, 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. 


By Joun Stuart Buackte, lmeritus Professor of Greek in the University 

of Edinburgh. Fceap. 8vo, extra gilt cloth, 63. . 
«A yery striking and valuable collection of some of Goethe’s most weighty 
ings.’ —Spectator. i 
seyings ii This day is published, 


My TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 
A Gossip, with No Plot in Particular. 
By “A Pian Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“This extreme’y clever book,...... remarkable for its descriptions of character, 
its pictures of society, its bright satire, and the thorough healthiness of its tone.”’ 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

«A most readable and delizhtfal story of every-day life.”’—Whitehall Review. 

“Thoroughly sparkling and lively.””—Graphic. 

“A work of great ability, by one who observes keczly, and at the same time 
sees deeply into character. She has the power of presenting real people.’’— 
—_— This day is published, 


KING CAPITAL. A Tale of Provincial 


Ambition. 
By Witt1aM SimE, 2 vols. post Svo, 173. ; 

“ He bas described his characters with much pree’sion, and told his story with 
agood deal of racy vigour...... ‘the merits of Mr, Sime’s book lie so much in the 
style of his narration, and the man7z clever little touches of description in it, that 
complete justice could only be doue ta it by a great deal of quotation.”’—Atheneum, 

“The writing is sharp and p»werfu!, the incidents fresh and natural, and every 
character is adwirably drawn.’ —Wiitehall Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 





Ready this day, 8vo, 14s, 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 


NOTICE.—The Fourth Ejition is ready, this day, of 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. 


BoswortH SmitH, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School; Author of “ Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism,” ‘“ Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &. 2 
vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 36s. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 


By Aveustus J. C. Harz, Author of “Cities of Northern and 
Central Italy,’ “Walks in Rome,’ &c. With Illustrations. 
Crown Syo, 12s 6d. 


JOCOSERIA. By Robert Browning. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, ds. 


WALKS in LONDON. By Augustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of “Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and 
Central Italy,” ‘ Wanderisgs in Spain,’ &. Fifth Edition, 
Revised, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


TWO NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “ Matrimony,” “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


The BANTOFFS of CHERRYTON: a Story 


without a Villain or a Crime. By Arruugz Keax, 2 vols. post 
vO. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S_ LIST. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, the 


COLLECTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the Eversley Edition of 
* Charles Kingsley’s Novels.) Glube 8vo, price 5s each Volune. 


- MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by Joun Morty. 


In preparation. 
ESSAYS. [Ready. | 3. POEMS. | Ready. 
ENGLISH TRAITS: and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. [Nearly ready. 
CONDUCT of LIFE: and SOCIETY & SOLITUDE. 


é Ready May. 
LETTERS, and SOCIAL AIMS: &c. [Ready June. 


“* Lovers of Emerson, who are at the same time Jovers of well-printed 
books, will welcome an editioa which promises to be in every respect: 
admiratle.......We tarn with new pleasure to worthy work so worthily 
presented.”’—Scotsman, 


THE LIFE of SCHILLER. By Heryricr 


Diintzer. Translated by Percy E, Pinkerton. With Illustrations 
and Facsimiles, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


I‘ the LAND of the LION and SUN; 


or, Modern Persia. Being Experiences of Life in Persia dur'ng a 
Ks dence of Fifteen Years in Various Parts of that Country, from 1866 
to 1881. By C. J. Wits, M.D., late oze of the Medical Officers of H.M.’s 
Telegraph Department in Persia. Demy 8vo, 143. 


AMES and PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


By W. J. Asutry, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Being 
the Lothian Prize Essay for 1882. Crown 8vo, 63, 


=" 


oeub re 


Macmillan’s Four-and-Sixpenny Series.—_New Volumes. 


STRAY PEARLS: Memoirs of Margaret 


de Rbaumont, Viscountess of Bellaise. By CHarLotre M. YonaeE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redcliffe,” &. 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 93. 

‘** Miss Yonge’s graphic pen does full justice to her subject, and draws 
a lively picture of the times, in which all the din and discord, the angry 
ferment, wild chaos, and sharp contrasts that characterised the tumults 
of the Fronde are reproduced in the author’s brightest and happiest 
manner.’’—Saturday Review, 


MEMOIR of Sir CHARLES REED. By 


his Son, Cuartes E. B. Reep, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

‘““Mr. Reed bas been able, in a single volume of modest dimensions, 
to depict for us, in something more than outline, a portrait whi-h cannot 
fail to interest all who value nobility of character, steadfastness of purpose, 
and unwearied activity in promoting the welfare of others.’””-—Duily News. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “Mr. ISAAOS.” 


DecTorR CLAUDIUS. A True Story. By 


F, Marron Crawrorp, Author of “‘ Mr. Isaacs.”” Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


FSsaXxs. By F. W. H. Myers. 2 vols. 


I., CLASSICAL ; II., MODERN. Crown 8vo, 43 6deach. [ Nearly ready. 





THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY: a Poem. 


Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


AUTUMN SWALLOWS: a Book of Lyrics. 


By ELuice Hopkins. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 
Mr. HENRY SIDGWICK’S NEW BOOK. 


"THE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Henry Srpewics, M.A., Praelector in Moral and 
Political Philosophy in Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of ‘‘ The 
Methods of Ethics.” 8vo, 163, 


Mr. FRANOIS GALTON’S NEW BOOK. 


[LXQUIRIES into HUMAN FACULTY and 
its DEV#LOPMENT. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S., Author of 
“ Hereditary @enius,” “ English Men of Science,’’ &c. With Illustra- 

tious, Demy 8vo, 163, 


NEW BOOK ly the Late W. STANLEY JEVONS. 


N ETHODS of SOCIAL REFORM, and 


other Paye.s. By W. Stantey Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 8yvo, 103 6a. 
Canon WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


a) ‘ yy ‘ " 
HE HISTORIC FAITH: Short Lectures 
on the Apcstles’ Creed. By B. F. Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regins Pro- 
fessor of Dvinity in the University, and Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Canon of Peterborough, &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Ry Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL, A.M. 


7 ww oN 

HE EPISTLE to the HEBREWS in 
GREE K and ENGLISH. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Rev. Frepertc Renpau, A.M., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Assistaut-Master at Harrow. Crown 8vo, 63. 


By the Hon. Lady WELBY-GREGORY. 


* | vo 
INKS and CLUES. By the Hon. Lady 
Wetry-Grecory. Scceond Elition, revised, with Nutes, Additions, and 
Appendix. Crown 8vo, 6s. LNearly ready, 
‘*T \is isa very remarkable book, fall of spiritual insight an’ intensity. 
wis througout bathed in a spirit of an inteuse re igious lie, and is 
fullo the sugge-tiveness of the highest realisations of spiritual faih,"— 
British Quartes ly Bsviiw. 
THIRD EDITION. 


(THE KINGDOM of CHRIST. By Freprrick 


Denison Mavnicr, M.A, Third Fdition, 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Nearly ready. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. 


Translated by varions Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Murcer. 


Vol. I. The UPANISHADS. Trans'ated by F. Max Motxrer. Part I. The 
Khandozya-upanishad—The Talavakdra-upanishai—The Aitareya-dranyaka 
—The Kausbitaki-brah panishad—and The Va yi-samhita-upan- 
ishad. 8vo, cloth, 10; 61. 

Vol. II. The SACRED LAWS of the ARYAS. As taught in the Schools of 
Arastamba, Gantama, Vasishtha, and Bandhayana. ‘ran-lated by GEORG 
Buster. Part I. Apastamba and Gautam». 8vo, cloth, 10s 61. ; 

Vol. Ill. The SAORED BOOKS of CHINA. The Texts «f Confucianism. 
Translated by JAMES Lecce. PartI. TheShai King. The R-ligious Portions 
of the Shih King, and Hsido King. 8vo, cloth, 12; 6d. . 

Vol. IV. a Translated by JamES DarMESTETER. 8vo, cloth, 

rice 103 6d. 

vo ¥: The BUNDAHIS, BAHMAN YAST, and SHAYAST-LA-SHAYAST. 
Pahlavi Texts, Part I. Translated by E.W. West. 8vo, cloth, 12s 6.1. 

Vols. VI. and IX. The QUR’AN. Parts I. and II. ‘Translated by Professor E. 
H. Patmer. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Vol. VII. The INSTITUTKS of VISHNU. Translated by Professor JuLius 
JOLLY. 8vo, cloth, 103 61. 

Vol. VIII. The BHAGAVADGITA SANATSUGATIVA and ANUGITA. 
Translated by KasHivaTH TRIMBAK TELANG. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Vol. X. The DHAMMAPADA. Translated by Prof-ssor Max MuLlir; and 
the SUTTA NIPATA. Translated by Professor FavsBout ; boing Canonical 
Books of the Buddhists. 8vo, c'’oth, 103 6d. 

Vol. XI. MAHAPARINIBBANA SUTA, the Tevigaa Sutta, the Mahdsndassana 
Sutta, the Dh kakkappavattana Sutta. Translated by T. W. Ruys 
Davips. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Vol. XII. The SATAPACHA-BRAHMANA. Translatel by Professor EGGELING. 
Vol. I. 8vo, cloth, 12s 64. 

Vol. XIII. The PATIMOKKHA. Tran lated by T. W. Rurys Davips. 

Rg a gllaleaaia Part I. Translated by Dr. H. OLDENBERG. 8yo, 
cloth, 10s 61. 

Vol. XIV. The SACRED LAWS of the ARYAS, as Taught in the Schools of 
ber ag et _ Baudbayana. Translated by Professor Grora BUHLER. 8vo, 
cloth, 1 s 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The YI KING. Translated by James Leaaer. 8vo, cloth, 103 &d. 

Vol. XVIC. The MAHAVAGGA. Part II. Translated by T. W. Ruys Davips 
and Dr. H. OLrpENBERG. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Vol. XVIII. The DADISTAN-I, DINIK, and MAINYO-I KHARD. Pahlavi 
Texts, Part If. Translated by E. W. West. 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The FO-SHO-HING-TSAN-KING. Translated by Samurn BEAL. 
8vo. cloth, 103 61. 

Vol. XXIII. The ZEND-AVESTA. Part II. The Yasts. Translated by James 
DarMESTETER. 8vo, c'oth, 103 6d. 


The following Volumes are in the Press:— 

Vol. XV. The UPANISHADS. Part II, Translated by F. Max Mutter. 
Vol. XX. The VAYU-PURANA. Translited by Professor BHanparkar, of 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. 4 
Vol. XXI. The SADDHARMA-PUNDARIKA. Translated by Professor Kern. 

Vol. XXII, The AKARANGA-SUTRA. Trans!ated by Professor Jacost. 








LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK LEXIOON. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 


by Henry Georce Lippert, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and BERT 
Scott, D.D., Dean of Roehester, late Master of Bal'iol College. Seventh 
Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout. 4to, cloth, 363. 

In this, the definitive edition, which has been for several years iv preparation, 
every article bas been subjec ed to a thorough and minute revision. Although 
very considerable additions have been made, it has been found possible, by means 
ef compression, and an enlargement of the size of the page, to reduce by ninety 
pages the b Ik of the present edition of the work. The additions consist mainly 
of fuller reference to the Classical Authors, and a free use of the Indices t» the 
Berlin Aristotle and to the ‘‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum.’’ The Editors have 
been favoured w'th the co-operation of many scholars, more particularly of Pyo- 
fessor Drisler, of New York ; Professor Goodwin, of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; and 
Professor Gildersleeve, of Baltimo-e. Professors Goodwin and Gildersleeve have 
rewritten several important articles, which their well-known grammatical learn- 
ing makes peculiarly valnab'e, and ths former has supplied some excellent 
additions to Attic law term3. Professor Drisler has gone carefully over the 
whole book, and there is hardly a page which does not bear some trace of his 
accurate otservation. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. 
SkEaT, M.A. 4to, cloth, £2 43. 
** Indispensable to all who wonll stuly the English language and its origin 
acientifical y and historically.” —Atheneum. 


ASPECTS of POETRY; being Lectures 


Delivered at Oxford. By Jonn CampsELL SuHarrp, LL.D., Professor of 
Poetry, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 

** Whenever Professor Shairp speaks of Scottish poetry, whenever he speaks of 
Wordsworth, most of all, perhaps, when he speaks of Scott, ho stimulates and 
refreshes us; he expresses his own genuine appreciation in language which is 
always pure and simple, and sometimes forcible.’’— Westminster Review. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY © of 


ENGLAND. By W. Srusss, D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Oxford. New Library Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £2 83; also in 3 
vols. crown 8yvo, cloth, 123 each. 

** One of the most considerable works of modern literature......Professor Stubbs 
has produced a classic without a knowledge of which no Englishman’s political 
education will be henceforth complete...... In his pages the master idea of the 
English constitution is for the first time shown to inspire the whole course of the 
national history.”—Edinburgh Review, 





THE OXFORD BIBLE FoR 
TEACHERS, 


In Nine Sizes, corresponding page for page with each other, 
EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: *'p 
varied information appended to the ‘Oxford Bible for Tos haTeS, collection 
readily available for reference, has evidently been compiled with the form 
care...... The volume, in its various forms, will be of great service.” ® Greatest, 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORE : ‘‘ The notion of i ing i 
the helps that a clergyman or teacher wouli be eel ee poo By ‘tor! eeme all 
the Bible has never been realised before with the same success that shady of 
attaine lin the ‘Oxford Bible for Teachers.’ In the small edition (R yen bare 
thin), by the use of paper very skilfully adapted to the purpose there ae 16m, 
with an Atlas, a Concordance, an Index, and several Tractates on vari cnr 
of Biblical antiquity, the whole, in a vory solid binding, weighing a ind Points 
ounce ; no great weight for what is really a miniature librar: Thes nd an 
probably give the preference to the larger book, marked No. 4. “This Foeoes 4 
Apocrypha, with all the helps to the use of the Bible that a stinguish — 
Its type is excollent. Many clergymen are obliged to write sermons _ 
velling from place to ssn This volume would serve asa sma'l library f tre 
purpose, and not too large for the most moderate portmanteau, I think oe 
this work in some of its forms should be in the hands of every teacher. ~~ 
Atlas is very clear and well printed. The explanatory work posi | the Indi; 4 
far as I have been able to examinethem, are very carefully done. Iam lad ¢ ned 
my own University has, by the preparation of this series of book« taes 
step for the promotion of the careful study of the Word of od. That such wil 
be the effect of the publ ‘cation I cannot doubt.”’ wil 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON: ‘It would be diffivult to provide so 
valuable information in so convenient a form as is now oomprisad i Onn 
Bible fur Teachers.’ ” eaten. 5. Oxford 
THE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD: “ Having by frequent use 
qnaiuted with this edition of the Holy Scriptures, I = no nentienban aay a 
that it is a most valuable book, and that the explanatory matter Collected in th 
various appendices canuot but prove most helpful, both to tevchers and leateam, 
in acquiring a more accurate and extensive knowledge of the Word of God.” 
THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY: “I have examined the ‘ Oxford Bible for 
Teachers’ with very great care, and congra‘ulate you upon the pulication of so 
valuable a work. It contains within a reasonable compass a large mss of most 
useful information, arranged so conveniently a3 to be easily accessible, and its 
effect will be not merely to aid, bat also, I think, to stimulate the studies of the 
reader. The book is also printed so beantifully, and is so handsome in every 
way, that I expect it will be greatly sought aftar, as a most acceptable present 
to any who are engaged in teaching in our Sunday Schools and elsewhere,” 
THE DEAN OF ROCHESTER: “ Tho i tea of a series of Bibles in different 
types, corresponding page for page with one another, is one which the Dean has 
long wished to see realised for the sake of those who find tho type of their familiar 
copies no Jonger available...... Th> amount of information compressed into the 
Appendix is wonderful. And the Dean is glai to hear tiat the help of such 
eminent contributors has been availabls for its compilation.’’ 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS 


Is issued in the following Bindings: 










































THREE THIN EDITIONS, 4 = ae 
¢ n t -made Printi 
On India Paper. Paper. ng 
2a! 5a! Bal No.| No.| N0.| No.| No,| No, 
1;2;3 |4/5/6 
2 a g ‘ ist 
a 2 3 an * o ipo ° 
DESCRIPTION OF 3e/3/ 3 1S8/E|2 25) BlE 
BINDING, gs}a]" fea) 513 48/8 
25/3/8124) 21¢4 a3 bls 
si 44 |S i8o0/ 8 gs la 2 
3 Bs FI azsisio og a 
2 “1 B a Ae 
3, d.j3 djs. dfs. d.js. d.|s. djs. d.js. djs. 4. 
Cloth boards, red Cd ges ..c.scccecessesseeeee] — | — | — G12 0} 8 O 5 6] — | 4630 
French morocco —|—|—]— |100 7 0 —| 5640 
Paste grain MOLOCCI.......corerseersesserserer (13 6) 9 O} 7 OF — {LO 6 7 6] — | 66) 46 
Persian morocco, limp.. 15 GiLL 0} 8 Of18 9/12 6 9 O12 0 80 60 
Turkey morocco, limp ........ {18 O}12 0110 Of24 O15 OL 0/15 0) 90170 
do. do, flap edges ......-.s00-00e/2L O}L5 0/12 0/80 0/19 G13 6119 O12 0) 90 
jou —- pe sae ge edges.../24 Vj18 O)14 6.36 0/21 OLS 6/21 O/16 O12 0 
0., very flexible, silk sewed, the most P ‘a9 als 
durable binding extant . 3L 6/22 6/18 O45 0128 622 6/26 0,21 O15 0 
With Apocrypha, extra 2 3] 2 3] 3 0] 2 3 2 3) 30) 16) 16 
With Prayer-book, extra 2 3) 2 3] —] 2 3) 23) 30/1616 








Specimen pages of the Thin Editions on India Paper, and Prospectuses giving 
specimen of type and full particulars, will be sent post-free on application. 


THE HELPS TO THE STUDY 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Compris‘ng all the ADDITIONAL MATTER contained in the OXFORD 
BIBLE for TEACHERS, viz. :— 

I. Notes Analytical, Historical, Geographical, Chronological, Archeological, 
Physiological, Zoological, Botanical, and Geological. II. An Index to the 
Holy Bible. ILI. The New Oxford Concordance. IV. Dictionary of Scripture 
Proper Names, with their Pronunciation, Meanings, and References. Y. 








SELECT CHARTERS and OTHER| Prmiareatias nied a 
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